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President urges republicans and Unionists to go to negotiating table 

A bold step forward for peace 
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All smiles (secret servicemen excepted) as Clinton and Major meet the public in an unscheduled walk from Westminster Abbey to Downing Street 


Clinton praises 
Major initiative 




\vus mustn't c*ll rrrutxzE, 


Michael White 
Pofidcal Ecfitor 


P RESIDENT Clin- 
ton swept 
through London 
yesterday on a 
wave of opti- 
mism that his 
amvai in Belfast this morn- 
ing will galvanise both sides 
in the Northern Ireland con- 
flict to embrace the new 
; Anglo-Irish negotiating 
framework as the best oppor- 
tunity for peace in a 
generation. 

In a day which mixed the 
pomp of an official visit with 
tie drams of international di- 
plomacy, John Major har- 
nessed the president* s direct 
challenge to Sinn Fein and its 
political rivals to his own 
message: Whitehall’s insis- 
. fence on a symbolic surren- 
der of arms by the IRA is ■'not 
a matter of dogma, but of 
practicality.” he said. 

The ’‘practical” need to 
build Unionist confidence in 
the peace process also saw. the 
Prime Minister show unex- 
pected warmth during Com- 
mons exchanges towards the 
Unionist leadership’s contro- 
versial calls for an elected as- 


sembly in Northern Ireland, a 
move which the nationalists 
and their allies oppose. 

The assembly option will be 
up for discussion under the 
much-delayed twin track ne- 
gotiating formula agreed with 
the Taoiseach, John Bruton, 
late on Monday night, Mr 
Major told MPs as he 
reminded paramilitaries on 
both sides that "if they mean 
peace, they don’t need guns 
andSemtex”. 

With London, and Dublin in 
open but courteous disagree- 
ment on the tactics of so- 
called arms decommissioning 
— the other leg of the 11 th- 
bour deal — Mr Major and Mr 
Bruton won warm praise 
from Mr Clinton yesterday 
for their efforts. 

“I can’t say enough to the 
British people how much I ap- 
preciate and admire the 
Prime Minister in taking fhfc 
kind of risk for peace. This is 
not an easy action for him to 
take — not an easy action for 
Prime Minister Bruton to 
take,” he told a VIP audience 
in the ornate Peers Gallery of 
toe House of Lords. 

But the crucial passage for 
Ulster’s suspicious factions 
came when the president, 
who called the initiative a 


7rrrS< 
Stexi* gga 


P, v;v- 


“bold step forward for peace”, 
cited the difficult path to 
settlements in the Middle 
East and Bosnia — also dis- 
cussed in yesterday's two 
hours cf talks at No. 10. 

“My message to the IRA is 
that the twin -track process 
has provided a mechanism 
for all the parties honourably 
now to bring their concerns 
to the table and be heard. In 
the end, peace means peace 
and we are all going to have 
to support that 

“The message I will give in 
public is the same as the mes- 
sage 1 will give in private. 
The framework set out by 
Prime Minister Major and 
Prime Minister Bruton is foe 
best opportunity I have seen 
to resolve all these issues and 
I think it should be embraced. 

I hope it will be." 


The President and Hillary 
Clinton's hectic shortened 
programme — which ends in 
Dublin tomorrow — included 
laying a wreath on the tomb 
of the Unknown Warrior in 
Westminster Abbey, a walk- 
about in Whitehall and meet- 
ings with the Queen and Tony 
Blair. But the Anglo-Irish 
deal had guaranteed an up- 
beat mood. 

When he spoke to reporters 
in Downing Street Mr Clinton 
sidestepped endorsement of 
London’s timetable for arms , 
decommissioning, which will i 
now be examined by a three - 1 
man international commis - 1 
sion under former US senator 
and Clinton ally George 
Mitchell. 

In the afterglow of friendly 
talks. Downing Street refused 
to be dismayed and revealed 
that the White House party 
had been surprised — and de- 
lighted — to learn that Brit- 
ain’s contribution to the new 
peace-keeping force in Bosnia 
will be as large as 13,000. 

Whitehall is emphasising 
that Mr Mitchell, aided by a 
Canadian and a Finn, as yet 
unnamed, will he examining 
the commitment of the para- 
militaries to partial arms sur- 
render as well as the meth- 
ods. but in an advisory 

Turn to page 2, column 6 
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Simon Hoggart 


P RESIDENT CLINTON 
spoke to the Houses of 
Parliament in the Royal 
Gallery. With its embossed 
wallpaper, gleaming red and 
gold, and gilt decorations, the 
place gives Americans a 
chance to get a sense of some- 
thing they rarely see — the 
inside of an Indian restaurant 
It also allows us to enjoy 
one at our oldest traditions — 
telling each other that, say 
what yon like, we still put on 
the world's finest rituals. 

They began long before the 
president’s entrance. The 
Leader of the Opposition 
(John Redwood) arrived, 
closely followed by the Leader 
cf the Opposition to the Oppo- 
sition (Robin Cook). 

Then, ablaze in a shiny pur- 
ple dress, Lois Btasenheim. 
researcher and companion to 
the traditional figure of Den- 
nis Skinner. So as well as the 
Queen’s Beasts, we had the 
Beast’s Queen. 

More characters from the 
long march of British history 


l favour 
beasts 


began the long march down 
the gallery. The Lord Great 
Chamberlain. The Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, and 
— Robin to his Blackman — 
the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod. The First Secre- 
tary of State, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, and Michael 
Heseltine (though since these 
three were the same person, 
the procession was shorter 
than it might have been.) 

A ravishing creature with 
long blond hair and black 
tights rose to welcome Mr 
Clinton. It was a moment of 
pure suspense. Would he in- 
vite her back to his motel 
room? He did not, for two 
reasons: First because Hillary 
was there, and second be- 
cause it turned out to be the 
Lord Chancellor, in a wig. 

Another famous wigged fig- 
ure was bobbing up and down 
to get a better lot*. The Lord 
Chancellor intoned: “ Dur par- 
liamentary institutions have 
much in common, but there 
are also significant differ- 
ences.” Yes, one reflected, 
they have Newt Gingrich, but 
we have Michael FabricanL 

“We recently celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the end of 
world war two.” Lord Mackay 
continued, “and we reflected 


then on our relationship.” 
And how you, Mr President, 
were nowhere to be seen, he 
might have added, but didn't. 

Mr Clinton rose. In all mod- 
em presidential speeches, foe 
setting is used as a backdrop 
for the soundbites carefttlly 
prepared for the evening 
news back home. In this task, 
the president is assisted by 
the White House press corps, 
a court as large and as loyal 
as enjoyed by any medieval 
king. They lined the walls. 

But first Mr Clinton tad 
news for us. It appeared that 
the US navy is to name one of 
its new ships after a cele- 
brated prime minister. 

We gasped. After all, war- 
ships are usually grey, wet 
and liable to be sunk at any 
moment Surely not . . ? 


PHOTOGRAPH- MARTIN ARGUES 

No. It turned out to be the 
USS Winston Churchill. 

Finally the message, which 
can be roughly summarised 
as: "Vote for me next year.” 
But it was dressed up as a cry 
for continuing American in- 
volvement with the world. 

But even to a cynic, it 
seemed to be delivered with 
real passion. There were 
those in the US. Mr Clinton 
said, who thought the time 
had come to relax behind se- 
cure borders. "We have been 
down tliat road before. We 
must never go down that road 
a g ain . We will never go down 
that road.” 

In the midst of all the wig- 
gery, flummery andeiection- 
eering, it was an important 
moment vividly expressed. It 
will be remembered. 


Building societies in rush to cut interest rates 



CIHf Jones, Mar* Milner 
end Uny Elliott 

B RITAIN’S mortgage 
lenders stepped up the 
pressure on the Chan- 
cellor for cheaper borrowing 
when they unilaterally cut 
the cost of borne loans yester- 
day. With the housing indus- 
try disappointed at the lack of 
help in the Budget, Britain's 
biggest mortgage lender, the 
Halifax, led the way. 

The cut — followed and in 
some cases exceeded by other 
lenders — came despite 
efforts by Kenneth Clarke and 
the Bank of England to 
dampen speculation in the 
City that a half-point reduc- 
tion in bank base rates is im- 
minent But the public com- 
ments by Mr Clarke and the 
actions of the Bank In the 
money market failed to con- 
vince dealers, who believe a 


rate cut will be agreed at the 
meeting between the Chancel- 
lor and the Bank's Governor, 
Eddie George, on December 
13. 

Tbs Halifax’s move will 
trim the cost of the home ken 
of an average £50,000 bor- 
rower by £10 a month, ft 
reduced its standard mort- 
gage rate by 025 percentage 
points from 7.99 per cent to 
7.74 per cent with the new 
rate ta k ing immediate effect 
for new borrowers and cran- 
ing in for existing borrowers 
from the new year. 

Yesterday’s cuts were the 
second time lenders have 
moved without waiting for a 
base rate reduction. In 
September the mortgage rate 
was cut by 0435 per cent, even 
though base rates have been 
unchanged since February. 

At a press conference the 
Chancellor said “I will not 
play fast and loose with inter- 


est rates. I will protect the 
economy from short-term po- 
litical pressure." 

The Abbey National fol- 
lowed the Halifax’s move 
within minutes, by reducing 
its tiered rates by 0.2 per cent 
starting at 7.79 per cent for 
loans of less than £ 60 . 000 , fall- 
tog to 7.74 per cent for mort- 
gages up to £100,000, above 
which the rate drops to 7.69 
percent 

Nationwide Building Soci- 
ety undercut its rivals with a 
drop of 0.3 per cent to 7.65 per 
cent The biggest cut came 
from Northern Rode Building 
Society, which slashed its 
rate by 0.4 per cent to 7.59 per 
cent 

The Cheltenham & Glouces- 
ter said it would cut its rate 
and borrowers would benefit 
from the promise to undercut 
the average cf the mortgages 
offered by the top five lenders 
by 0.25 per cent 


i Clarke would 
need to cut tax 
to20pcto 
restore incomes 

Lany Elliott and Sarah Ryle 

IXENNETH CLARKE needs 
l\a drastic cut in income tax 
to 20 per cent nest November 
just to repair the damage to 
family incomes caused by the 
tough Budgets earlier to this j 
Parliament, it was revealed | 
last night . i 

According to calculations 
for the Guardian by accoun- 
tants Coopers & Lybrand, a 
household on average earn- 
ings is still £480 a year worse 
off than it was in 1992 even 
after Tuesday's tax cuts. 

The independent analysis 


— which includes the Impact 
of all Indirect taxes such as 
VAT and excise duties as well 
as income tax— shows that it 
will require a huge giveaway 
Budget in 1996 to return tax- 
payers to the position before 
Norman Lament began the 1 
programme of rolling tax to- ; 
creases in early 1933. 

A four pence cut to the 
basic rate of income tax from 
the current rate of 24 pence 
would just cover the £40 a 
month net loss suffered by the 
average family, who will be 
courted heavily by all parties 
in the run-up to the election. 

The Coopers & Lybrand fig- 
ures give a more in-depth 
look at what has happened 
since the Budget of 1993 than 
the Treasury's calculations, 
which only look at the impact 
of income tax changes. Since 
both Chancellors avoided put- 
ting up the basic rate of in- 
come tax, the Treasury tables 


Major losses 

^ounds tost per month from tax 
Ganges since 199Z/93 by annual 
ncome. 
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omit the many increases in 
indirect taxes. 

Every category of taxpayer 
other than pensioners are sig- 
nificantly worse off than they 
were before the first Budget 
of this parliament. 
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— ■ . — — — — — ■ — customers. I think the cus- 

Wchola g Ba nntet ar and tomers will be very angry.” 
Mann wamwngm The company tried to play 

down the 48 per cent profit 

Y ORKSHIRE Water, rise which left pre-tax profits 
which la bringing In for the she months to Septem- 
14 million gallons of ber 30 at £99.5 million. A 
water a day by tanker spokesman said last year's 
to prevent customers being figures had been deflated by a 
cut off fiaced outrage y ester- one-os' £25 million charge to 
day after it reported a 48 per cover redundancy costs. 


cent rise in profits and an in- 
creased payout to 
shareholders. 

Customers described the 


Without that, this year’s rise 
would have been only 10 per 
cent 

Sir Gordon Jones, the com- 


profit figures as obscene and pany chairman, said that de- 
ft slap in the face, after six spite the drought which had 
months of hosepipe bans, affected water resources in 
repeated water cuts and huge West Yorkshire, no customers 
disruption from the biggest had had their supplies 
emergency tanker operation interrupted. 


in Britain. 


He said the situation 


They called for the money remained critical and added 
to be paid straight back into that the company planned to 
mending leaks — which ac- spend an extra £75 million to 
count for 30 per cent of York- provide additional water sup- 
shire’s water loss — and plies and improve the grid 
building a pipeline grid to system so more water could 
transfer water round the be pumped into West 


county during drought 
Frank Dobson, the shadow 


Yorkshire. 

About 650 tankers are 


Workers preparing to remove asbestos from Chantry Point, Paddington, used to house the homeless despite warnings of a hazard to health 


planned and unwarned inter- 
ruptions to customers’ water 
main photographs.- phiup woLMviTH supply In England and Wales. 


environment secretary, said bringing water to the compa- 
tible profit figures were an in- ay’s reservoirs and treatment 
suit to the people of York- works from Northumbrian 
shire. He revealed that fig- Water's Kielder reservoir and 
ures from Ofwat, the water from other sources at a cost of 
industry watchdog, showed £3 million a week. The tanker 
that Yorkshire Water ac- operation may have to con- 
counted for a third of all on- tinue into the new year. 


Homeless ‘put at risk’ in asbestos-ridden tower blocks 


armed and unwarned inter- Hie company’s full year 
iptions to customers' water profits are expected to be 
tpply In England and Wales, hard hit by the cost of the 
Helen Jackson, the Labour anti-drought measures, which 


David Hencke 

West mi nster Corespondent 
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A CONFIDENTIAL inde- 
pendent investigation 
has accused the Conser- 
vative-run Westminster coun- 
cil of acting unlawfully and 
putting Uie health of more 
than 100 homeless families, 
and their 150 babies and chil- 
dren, at risk by placing them 
in tower blocks which it knew 
were riddled with asbestos, 
some of it in a most virulent 
and dangerous form. 

A 200,000-word report com- 
missioned by the council and 
now with John Magill, the 
district auditor, warns that 

the council could face sub- Hermes Point, and Vincent Kamara, one of the tenants: ‘I wish we had remained homeless* 
stantial damages if any of the 

families suffer asbestos- boards, linen cupboards and ting of the flats to homeless The council denied there 
related diseases. doors in nearly all the flats families even though no work was a danger from asbestos 

The findings add a further and sprayed asbestos — a sub- bad been done to remove the when the tenants moved in, 
twist to the long running row stance banned in 1974 by the asbestos. This began after ten- in September 1989. However 



Key players 
in council’s 
long-running 
troubles 






Hermes Point, and Vincent Kamara, one of the tenants: ‘I wish we had remained homeless* 


I _| _ __ i. - . I — I r, I r r. MP for Sheffield Hillsborough hrive so far cost £20 million. 

InPn Tll\A/Pr nlnPKQ who chairs the parliamentary Councillor David Green of 
4UVI 1 IvVVVl k/IV/Ol\0 Water Group, said: “There is Bradford, who helped to per- 

no question that the problems suade Yorkshire Water to opt 
in Yorkshire this year could for tankering instead of rota 
%tgx\g should be revised to £29 have been forecast in ad- cuts, said: "We have argued 

W million. vance. These profits show throughout that failure to Ln- 

In miinrirc o Barry Leg®, Dame Shir- that the infrastructure has vest in the supply system led 

in vwuiivii 9 ley’s former chief whip.' Now been mismanaged over the directly to the threat of cut- 

Innn-mnninffl Conservative MP for Milton last few years and not enough offs. These figures prove that 

lwiiaj ■ uiiiiiliwj Keynes South West and sup- investment has been put in. this was indeed the case, and 
trAllhlpQ porter of John Redwood. “Hie company is more con- the public will be rightly ftirl- 

1,1 wi«i#i99 Recently criticised by pen- cemed about keeping their ous. The system has been so 

sions ombudsman over his shareholders happy than sup- heavily miHtari that it has 

W ESTMINSTER is the management of £20 million of plying their statutory duty to reached breaking point'' 
most important Corner- pensioners’ money for FMC. a 
vative borough in. Britain, subsidiary of Hillsdovm 
with Buckingham Palace, the Holdings. 

Houses of Parliament and D David Weeks, who sue- i^linton HflilQ twin-trfllf'k initiative* 
Whitehall lying within its ceeded Dame Shirley as coinv V^ln IIUI 1 I lallo IWIl 1 udOK. Illl Udll VC 

borders, writes David Hencke. cfl leader. Was accused by Mr qq ! hnlH cfon fnnA/fltY"l for noahO 1 
But the council has been Magfllofwilftil misconduct in lUlWdlU IUl ptJdOtf 

dogged by the “homes for his handlin g of the affair 

votes" sca nd al , in which it al- Once had parliamentary am- continued from page l i The Official Unionists' 
legedly sought to gain adyan- bitions but now takes a back capacity which London can in leader, David Trimble, mi- 
lage in the 1990 local elections seat in council affairs. theory reject The trio will tially condemned the deal as a 


theory reject The trio will tially condemned the deal as a 


Hermes Point ana Vincent Kamara, one ot the tenants: i wish we had remained homeless by moving homeless people □ Dr Michael Dutt a coun- not be able to Question Lon- fudge which only postponed 

from Conservative marginal cillor who was seeking a par- don's insistence that same the decommissioning issue, 

boards, linen cupboards and | ting of the flats to homeless I The council denied there wards to labour strongholds liamentary seat Committed .IRA gesture on arms is neces- But he avoided outright con- 

doors in nearly all the flats families even though no work was a danger from asbestos or out of the borough. Princi- suicide after the district sary before Sinn Fein joins detonation. 


pal characters included: 


Department of Environment ants had moved in. 


□ Dame Shirley Porter, the ] was published. 


auditor's provisional report all-party talks. 


While a relaxed Mr Major 


Mr Bruton predicted that 
‘a sense within Unionism 


by July 10, 1991 after the ten- Tesco heiress listed by Vogue □ Graham England, hous- admitted that the president's that they want to take control 


involving the former council Department of Environment ants had moved in. by July 10, 1991 after the ten- Tesco heiress listed by Vogue □ Graham England, hous- admitted that the president's that they want to take control 

leader. Dame Shirley Porter, because of its virulence — Vincent Kamara. one of the ants realised what was hap- as the 20th wealthiest woman ing director. Provisional find- visit had “concentrated of their own future" would 

and nine other officials in the was present “in the ceiling of tenants, said last night: pening and the council had to in Europe. Leader and Lord ings by Mr Magill concluded minds” Mr Clinton stressed draw Unionists towards a 

“Homes for Votes” scandal. the lift lobby on each floor”. "When we moved we brought go to court to remove the last Mayor of Westminster for he was involved in alleged that the US would not try to settlement The mainly-Cath- 

The report by John Barra tt The report urged the asbestos our baby, Bilal, with us. of them. Sheila Anne Brass, nine years, and accused of gerrymandering because of “dictate terms or mafcp dect olic Social Democratic and 

former chief executive of be removed as “a matter of There were chips coming the principal environmental being the principal architect notes he sent to Dame Shirley sions" in the proposed prepa- Labour Party was also 

Cambridgeshire county coun- urgency", adding “the level of away from the cupboard and health officer, said: “The of the plan. Now commutes and other councillors. Now ratory talks involving all positive. 

Ail inrlilrlM HnnimontsiHnn 1<vkp ftchfQtAC JWlllri hrocont n nffe lront Tiavmor tn Dinar nn niyihlam ic thal fVio cmrotrorl hafnrnnn r TVil.A«nir Dolm of m kTA«4l%Am t?*: 


because or its virulence — Vincent Kamara, one of the ants realised wbat was hap- as the 20th wealthiest woman ing director. Provisional find- visit had “concentrated of their own future" would 

was present “in the ceiling of tenants, said last night: pening and the council had to in Europe. Leader and Lord ings by Mr Magill concluded minds" Mr Clinton stressed draw Unionists towards a 

the lift lobby on each floor”. "When we moved we brought go to court to remove the last Mayor of Westminster for he was involved in alleged that the US would not try to settlement The mainly-Gath- 


cii. includes documentation 
showing council officials, in- 
cluding Graham England. 


loose asbestos could present a we kept having to clear up problem is that the sprayed between Tel -Aviv and Palm Westminster’s director of ex- Northern Ireland's parties 


health hazard' 


dust because Bilal was always asbestos is losing its adhesion Springs. 


The report shows that in playing with the flak es . It was with the result that fibres are □ John Magill, the district 


teraal relations. 

□ Peter Hartley, a former , 


over the next three months. 

It did not prevent specula- 


For its part, Sinn Fein 
promised a considered res- 
ponse. Mr Adams, facing 


A report on Hermes Point tenants from other wards, but -about the asbestos. I wished tern. Asbestos is a very dan- report not expected until Jan- three Westminster council Gerry Adams on the arms terpret it positively and make 

and Chantry Point in Pad- she was rebuffed by Patricia we bad remained homeless.” gerous material even in very uary. Provisional report cemeteries which had to be issue today. But as Mr Blair it work. John Major may 

dington. prepared for Mr Eng- Kirwan, then bousing chair- Tonight a BBC television s m all quantities.” found against Dame Shirley bought back after public fh- led all-party Commons sup- not.’’ The party chairman, 

land, revealed on February woman, because the blocks programme. Public Eye. will The tower blocks have and nine other councillors rare. Has now left the council, port for the new Anglo-Irish Mitchell McLoughlin. added: 

10. 1983, that asbestos was were riddled with asbestos, quote doctors warning about since been demolished. and officials and proposed □ Patricia Kirwan, former communique, it was clear “I think prudent people will 

"even more widespread than Yet in 1989 a secret meeting the “small but significant” Mr Legg was not available surcharges of £21-25 million bousing Chairman. Blew the that yesterday’s euphoria has take their M me and will con- 

recently contemplated" in chaired by Barry Legg. then dangers to people, especially for comment last night, and against them. He recently whistle on the “homes for not removed substantial sider very carefully before 


ili 


,i • 

n a?; 



partition walls, heater cup- | chief whip, approved the let- 1 children, from asbestos. 


Mr England was on holiday. suggested that the surcharges I votes” scheme. 


roadblocks. 


making a definite judgment ' 


Kinnock scratched by Santer’s claws 


John Palmer In Brussels 

A FURIOUS Neil Kinnock 
traded fire yesterday 
with Jacques Santer, . 
president of the European 
Commission, over an extraor- , 
dinary public rebuke in 
which Mr Santer appeared to 
question whether Mr Kin- 
nock Imd a strong enough per- 
sonality to win key policy de- 
bates an a single European 
currency. 

Mr Santer was reacting to 
assertions by Mr Kinnock. 
the transport commissioner, 
during a confidential briefing 
of British industrialists last 
week that the 1999 deadline 
for European monetary union 
i EMU] was- unrealistic. 

“If there is one member of 
the college [commission! who 
hesitates, or continues to ex- 
press some scepticism on cer- 
tain points. I can only say he 
may not have enough of a 


strong personality to con- 
vince his colleagues in the 
co liege." Mr Santer said. 

An angry Mr Kinnock later 
demanded that he withdraw 
the accusation or weakness. 

Mr Santer issued a second 
statement last night “I have 
made it clear that remarks 
made by Neil Kinnock are 
damaging to the policy and 
, purposes upheld by the Col- 
lege or Commissioners. I do 
not consider, however, that 
Neil Kinnock has a weak per- 
sonality and clearly no words 
of mine should be understood 
that way.” j 

When Mr Kinnock i 
addressed a Siemens manage- 
ment forum in Bracknell, 
Berkshire, last Friday, he did 
not intend his dismissal of the 
1999 date as unrealistic — nor 
his scepticism about early en- 
largement of the European 
Union — to become public. 
But other commission mem- 
bers are furious that he has 


broken ranks before next 
month's EU summit in Ma- 
drid at which EMU and en- 
largement will be discussed. 

Mr Santer’s dismissal of Mr 
Kinnock’s doubts took many 
in Brussels by surprise. "It is 
very strong language to use. 
But I, too, found what Neil 
Kinnock had to say about en- 
largement and the 1999 dead- 
line very disturbing,” a senior 
commissioner said last night 

Other commissioners want 
to know to what extent Mr 
Kinnock' s views reflect a 
possible shift in Labour front- 
bench policy in London. Mr 
Kinnock and Robin Cook, 
Labour's foreign -affairs 
spokesman, are known to ! 
have exchanged views in the , 
past few weeks about a single 
I currency and the likely out- 1 
come of the 1996 conference 
which will review the Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

I Mr Santer insisted yester- 
[ day that monetary union 


would happen in 1999 and pre- 
dicted that "the sceptics and 
the doom-mongers will be 
proved completely wrong”. 
He also predicted agreement 
in Madrid for the name of the 
new currency. The current 
favourite is “Euro”. 

Other commissioners dis- 
tanced themselves from Mr 
Kinnock’s proposal that the 
EU should warn applicant 
countries In central Europe 
that full membership was a 
distant prospect. 

The commission insisted 
yesterday that it would be 
possible to bring in new mem- 
ber states from Eastern 
Europe without triggering the 
collapse of the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy or scrapping 
the system of aid for poorer 
countries. The commission 
will give its detailed views on 
the readiness of individual ap- 
plicant countries “very soon 
after the end of the 1996 inter- 
governmental conference". 


This implies that negotia- 
tions with perhaps 10 
countries to central and East- 
ern Europe, including Cyprus 
and Malta, couid begin as 
early as 1998 or 1999. The first 
new members might join by 
the year 2000, with others 
following In stages. But the 
new member states will have 
to accept some limit on their 
full entitlement to EU farm 
and aid benefits for periods of 
up to 10 years or more. 

The commission accepts 
that reform of the CAP will 
have to continue, but it puts 
the eventual cost of extending 
the form policy to countries 
in Eastern Europe at about £8 
billion by 2010. “We must 
remember that all of these 
new countries together only 
produce about 4 per cent of 
the output of the existing 15 
EU member states,” Hans van 
den Broek. the foreign affairs 
commissioner. said 
yesterday. 


Operating without benefit of anaesthetic 


First night 


Anne Karpf 


Trust 

BBC Radio 4 

F OR a series satirising the 
chans® in the NHS, 
Trust is an inspired title. 
It succinctly reveals not only 
what's been lost, but also the 
simultaneous misappropria- 
tion of language. It also warns 
us that the writer. Wendy Lee. 
operates with laser accuracy 
and doesn’t administer an 
anaesthetic. . 

Set In Bottomley Memorial, 
an appalling NHS trust hospi- 


tal that is touting for custom 
from Tundholding GPs, Trust 
opens wttha practitioner 
phoning around a city’s hospi- 
tals from an ambulance bear- 
ing an elderly chap In need of 
an emergency gastrectomy — 
In his GP s words, a “bleeder". 
The ambulance zig-zags 
across town as each hospital 
! undercuts the next 

The poor, dying chap 
fetches up at Bottomley Me- 
morial, where the registrar 
and houseman, realising that 
surgery would be futile, chari- 
tably put him at Uie end of the 
operating list. He duly dies be 
tore the f irst incision. 

Enter Mike Blunt, the hos- 
pital's surgical directorate 
manager land the latest in 
Keith Allen’s clearly relished 


grotesques) who happens 
upon the ruse, having bugged 
his staffs' hangouts, including 
even the sluice room. Enraged 
that the failure to operate will 
deprive the trust of a juicy 
£4.500, Blunt persuades the 
two doctors (with the assis- 
tance of a £1,000 sweetener) to 
pretend that the man died dur- 
ing surgery, thereby launch- 
toga nice line in income gen- 
eration: you collect the money 
without having to make a 
single surgical cut. 

We’ve come a long way from 
the Richard Gordon school of 
bedpan humour, with its 
James Robertson Justice med- 
ical bad 'un whose chief pecca- 
dillos were arrogance and the 
swanky way he peered at pa- 
tients over his specs and bow 


tie. Cardiac Arrest and its ilk i 
have introduced a savage 
genre of medical malpractice. 

But Lee's target is more pre- 
cise — the almost total substi- 
tution of financial consider- 
ations for clinical ones. Blunt 
wins the auction for a patient 
by tendering ttha linguistic 
ironies are inescapable) 

£2,500, Including after care 
and tea for two visitors. He 
doesn't pay even lip service to 
the concept of patient care, 
but comes alive at the prospect 
of chin wagging with the 
Happy Hamburger chain 
about catering arrangements. 

And yet the opening episode 
Imd one mqjorflaw: I rarely 
laughed. Satire seldom in- 
duces belly laughs, but I would 
have appreciated the odd 


chuckle. The reasons for its 
absence soon became appar- 
ent, with the case of the post- 
operative patient of a non- 
fundholding practice who 
needed another night in hospi- 
tal, but was summarily dis- 
charged, Satire ? No, news. 
Too many of Lee's vignettes 
sounded as if they came fresh 
from The World At One. 

Will she therefore be im- 
pelled towards a broader, 
blacker, indeed cruder hu- 
mour, to differentiate herself 
from daily occurrences? Are 
the Tories, so keen to loner 
economic inflation, guilty iff 
causing inflation in humour? 
Will all our best gags become 
our worst real incidents? The 
series' medical adviser is Dr 
Neil Haughton. 
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Labour acts 
on Moony 
left’ council 


J*|£ek Wuvtour, Ghtef 
Political Correspondent 


D ave church, the 

controversial leader 
of Walsall council. 

was suspended yes- 
terday from representing 
Labour by the party's 
National Executive Commit- 
tee as part of an attempt to 
root out an alleged hard left 
caucus within the Walsall 
party. 

The NEC ruled that a case 
could be made that Mr 
Church and tour others, in- 
cluding the council deputy 
leader. John Rothery. had or- 
ganised a party within a 
party under the name of the 
Walsall Socialist Group. 

The decision means that 
the council’s deeply divided 
Labour group will have to 
strip Mr Church and Mr Roth- 
ery of their leadership 
positions. 

A furious Mr Rothery de- 
scribed the allegations 
against him and his col- 
leagues as lies, and Mrj 
Church said that attempts to 1 
oust him would fail- 
The NEC's action is the cul- 
mination of five months of ne- 
gotiations between the 
national leadership and Wal- 
sall over its radical plans to 
delegate responsibilities to 55 
neighbourhood councils. The 
Conservative Party chair- 
man, Brian Mawhinney, 
scored a political hit in the 
summer by depicting the 
council leadership as “loony 
left". 

A three-strong investiga- 
tion team, run by Labour dep- 
uty leader John Prescott, has 
held talks with Mr Church, 
most recently at party head- 
quarters last week when Mr 
Prescott hoped that Mr 
Church had understood the 
NEC's determination. In par- 
ticular, the NEC hoped that 
the Labour group would res- 
cind plans to dismiss 30 coun- 
cil staff. However, the dis- 
missals were agreed. 

One of the investigating 
panel, Clare Short said yes- 
terday: "When we went to 
Walsall we believed that we 
could conciliate, but the 
pepple with whom we were 
negotiating broke their 
word.” 

A Labour spokesman said 
the team had negotiated in 
good faith, but "there was a 
growing sense that they were 
being let down at every turn". 
The NEC decision to ban the 
five from holding office or 
representing Labour was 


taken by 23 votes to 2 with 
both Tony Blair and Mr Pres- 
cott present 

Toe other three Walsall 
party members are a council- 
lor, Brian Powell; Steve Bag- 
gett, chairman of the Walsall 
North constituency party; 
and Keith Rochelle, treasurer 
of the Walsall Socialist 
Group, All five are banned 
from attending meetings of 
their constituency general 
committee. 

Mr Rothery said “It is com- 
plete nonsense. This talk of a 
tight, disciplined group is not 
true." 

The existence of the Walsall 
Socialist Group, previously 
the Walsall Tribune Group, is 
not denied, but its members 
say that many Labour coun- 
cils have caucuses. Mr Roth- 
ery said: "Walsall Socialist 
Group is a discussion group 
which meets to talk about 
national issues.” 

Its meetings were open to 
anyone, it bad no rules, pre- 
mises, membership list or 
constitution, and it did not 
discuss council policy. 

Claiming that the latest al- 
legations were an after- 
thought, Mr Rothery said: 
“This started in the summer 
when the Walsall Labour 
Party was suspended for al- 
leged bullying and intimida- 
tion. This has been com- 
pletely dropped now because 
there is no truth in it Now we 
are hearing allegations about 
* a party within a party. All I 
can conclude is that there baa 
been a decision nationally 
that can perhaps win a few 
votes in the South-east to be 
seen to be strong against us. 

"All we are doing is carry- 
ing out the policies we have 
been elected on, completely in 
line with national Labour 
Party policy. We have done 
nothing and don't want to be 
seen in any way as rebels.” 

Mr Church said: “This has 
been done because the Labour 
Party want to gain the votes 
of a few middle class people in 
the south of fin gland They 
have sacrificed two local 
council leaders in the Mid- 
lands to do this. 

“The point is that I will not 
give up — not until the day I 
die — and will still carry on 
supporting the policies that J 
have tried to introduce in 
Walsall.” 

Dr Mawhinney said: “Mr 
Blair’s Labour Party is to tur- 
moil to Walsall- Labour’s PR 
department may be run cen- 
trally, but real Labour is on 
show on the streets of 
WalsalL” 
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Tory MX* David Ashby outside the court yesterday and, below. Dr Ciaran Kiiduflf, with whom he denies havings homosexual affair 


A tale of two 
anoraks in 
MP’s libel suit 
over ‘gay slur’ 

Joanna Coles watches a star 
performance in the High Court 



O NE should never 
underestimate a Tory 
MP. Just when it 
seemed things couldn't get 
more bizarre, they promptly 
did. 

“You see, you put it on like 
this,” David Ashby was mut- 
tering from the witness box 
as he wrestled with a long 
corrugated plastic tube, 
resembling an elephant's 
trunk, which he was cleverly 
balancing on his nose. Com- 
pletely unfazed, the jurors to 
court 13 managed to look even 


more bored than usuaL 
They perked up only a little 
when be rummaged to his 
bag, then proceeded to j>ull 
what appeared to be a jock- 
strap an to his round ami by 
now harassed face. This was, . 
he declared to the High Court 
his “sleeping contraption”. 
Indeed, he could not really 
sleep without ft “You plug it 
to you see," he explained sin- 
[ cerely, demonstrating a 
lengthy flex attached to a 
large computer-type box. 
“Steep apnoea machine" is 


apparently the correct term, 
he announced Ever since it 
had been prescribed by the 
National Health Service he 
had never spent a night with- 
out it 

It helps to be a lawyer to 
court; especially if yon are 
the chief witness. 

Mr Ashby is suing the Sun- 
day Times and former editor 
Andrew Neil for libel over an 
allegation that he was 
homosexual. 

He is also a criminal barris- 
ter. He is also Conservative 


MP for Leicestershire North- 
West Poor Richard Hartley 
QC. Every question he asked 
on behalf of the newspaper 
was answered with the cumu- 
lative experience of 12 years 
of questions in the House of 
Commons and 32 years of 
questions at the bar. In short. 
Mr Ashby utterly refhsed to 
be intimidated by either wig, 
gown or some of Mr Hartley’s 
more vigorous suggestions, 
which ham been thoughtfully 
supplied by Mr Ashby's 
sister. 


Ashby (tossing head and 
possibly stamping feet): “I’m 
not prepared to take my sis- 
ter’s word on anything,” 

Hartley (scoffing): “What, 
not even her age?" 

Ashby (scoffing even 
harder): "That’s the lost 
thing. Hal" 

(Some time la ter...) 

Hartley: “When you refer to 
your beloved sister, you are 1 
presume being sarcastic”? 

Ashby (pleased): "Very. I’m 
afraid" 

It was a duel of the finest 
legal kind Mr Hartley alleged 
Mr Ashby had been spotted 
picking up men in a gay pub 
in Chelsea, west London, 
wearing a blue anorak. 

Impossible, snorted Mr 
Ashby. His navy anorak 
stayed to his constituency 
and was worn only tor walk- 
ing the dogs. 

In London, he retorted 
crossly, he preferred In sport 
a dark green jacket with a i 
corduroy collar. The judge i 
nodded gently as if f amiliar i 
with the sort of garment He j 
savoured each argument as if 
it was fine claret 

Mr Ashby admitted he had 
visited the pub, but “if it's a 
gay pub 3 don't know. Chelsea 
is a very weird area.” The 


MAIN PHOTOGRAPH' SEAN SUFTH 

jury gave a collective If barely 
perceptible nod. 

Like all the best comedies it 
had elements of pathos too. 
Mr Ashby explained that he 
could not have had a homo- 
sexual affair with one Dr 
Ciaran Kilduff because he 
was . . . “impotent”. 

He looked down, the court 
held Its collective breath in 
case he burst into tears, and 
Mr Hartley was momentarily 
silenced. 

Hartley (nonplussed): "Why 
mention it?" 

Ashby (continuing to look 
down, apparently even more 
nonplussed by this sudden 
revelation): “...Embarrass- 
ing... yes." 

At this point the judge in- 
tervened to point out that a 
homosexual affair would in- 
deed be less likely if Mr 
Ashby was truly impotent 
But Mr Hartley was bade an 
his feet and unimpressed: 
"Impotence doesn’t prevent 
two men sharing a double bed 
together . . . And it wouldn't 
prevent the showing of 
affection.” 

The solitary men in the 
public gallery shrunk into 
their overcoats and winced 
quietly to themselves. Crown 
Court was never this good. 


Prime bidder for Murdoch plans 
railway dropped global network 


Rebecca Smfthers • 

Political Correspondent 

R esurgence Railways, 
the private sector com- 
pany chosen as the pre- 
ferred bidder for one of the 
first privatised railway lines, 
has been dropped by the Gov- 
ernment after failing to prove 
that it has enough money to 
take over the franchise. 

The company, which is 
understood to have submitted 
- its final bid for the plum 
Great Western Trains last 
-Friday, had requested an ex- 
tension to provide further fi- 
nancial information . 

But a senior political 
source said last night* “The 
fact was that they couldn’t 
provide adequate financial 
resources. They were dropped 
earlier this week.” He said 
the original favourite to take 
over the franchise, the man- 
agement buyout team headed 
by current director Brian 
Scott and backed by bus com- 
pany FirstBus and venture 
capital company 3L was now 
the preferred bidder. 

The bids for the first three 
franchises — Great Western. 
London Tilbury and South- 
end Rail and South-West 
Trains, are being handled by 
the Government-appointed 
Office of Passenger Rail Fran- 
chising (Oprai). ' 

Although it had hoped to an- 
nounce the winning bidders to 
the second week of December, 
the latest hiccup could delay 
foe process: Great Western 
rims Intercity services from 
London's Paddington to Wales 
and the South-west 
The news comes days after 
the Guardian revealed that 
John Anatoli, the chief execu- 
tive of Resurgence Railways, 
was a director of a double Ras- 
ing company which collapsed 


owing £57,445 to creditors. Mr 
Ansdvll, a chartered accoun- 
tant was also finance director 
of Trafalgar House, the prop- 
erty and shipping company. 1 
when it was reprimanded by 
the finance Reporting Review i 


Lisa Buckingham 


■MfoUPERT MURDOCH is 
Hik planning to launch a 
I ■global 24-hour televi- 
sion news service to chal- 


Panel over presentation of lenge Ted. Turner’s CNN, 


accounts. 

Other key members of the 
consortium are Mike Jones, a 
middle manager with British 
Rail Telecommunications and 
an active member of John Ma- 
jor’s Huntingdon const! tu- 


whicb he believes is moving 
to the left of the political 
spectrum. 

Mr Murdoch, who has been 
regarded as a friend of Mr 
Turner, told an audience of 
business executives in Boston 


ency association, and Richard that it was “time for a truly 
Morris, who is health, safety objective news c hanne l." 
and operations director of Mr Murdoch has just shut 
Eurotunnel, and was British Today, the only one of his 
Rail’s area manager of British newspapers seen as 


Paddington. 


supporting Labour, and has 


The company was formed removed the BBC’s news ser- 
in January and has been the vice from his Asian satellite 
most low-profile of all the bid- operation to an attempt to fin- 
ders. They have Included prove relations with the Chi- 
large organisations such as nese government 
the bus group Stagecoach, Without attempting to jus- 
and the fast-ferry group Sea tify what many viewers 
Containers, which pulled out would regard as the bizarre 
after becoming disillusioned assertion that CNN showed 
about the grim investment libera) bias, he joked: *1 don’t 


prospects for the railways. 
Last night. Labour’s trans- 


know whether it happened 
with my friend Ted marrying 


port spokesman Brian WSJ- Jane Fonda or giving up 
son, who called last week tor lithium. ” 
the resignation of Transport Jane Fonda was renowned 
Secretary Sir George Young in the 1970s for her leftwing 
and franchising director views. Mr Turner was pre- 
Roger Salmo n , said: “My call scribed lithium for a mild, 
for their resignation Is ram- form of manic depression, an 
forced by this news. The feet Illness alleged to be behind 
is that they were prepared to some of his more extraordi- 
band over the Great Western nary business tactics such as 
Railway to this company be- threa tening to kfil himself if 
fore these revelations were bankers were less than under- 
made. That is a measure of standing and literally throw- 
how desperate they are to pri- tog himself at the feet of exec- 


vatise at any cost and the 
same problems will recur on 
that basis.” 

The news will further 
undermine the Government's 


utives from whom be was 
attempting to extract 
business. 

Mr Murdoch gave no de- 
tails of his plans for a 24-hour 


troubled privatisation pro- news network other than to 
gramme, as it feces a judicial say it would certainly be In 
review over proposed cute in operation within two years, 
services. He said the service was “the 


great missing link” in the : 
global media empire of his 1 
News Corporation group. 

BSkyB, the British satellite 
operator to which Mr Mur- 
doch's group is the largest 
shareholder, already operates 
a rolling news service to co- 
operation with Reuters Tele- 
vision which was recently ex- 
tended beyond Europe to 
Australia. 

News Corporation’s Ameri- 
can television station. Fox; 
also has a deal with Reuters 
in an' attempt to challenge the 
domestic US news providers 
such as CNN and the three 
networks. CBS. ABC and 
NBC. Fox editors assemble a 
news service using Reuters’ 
mternational and American 
coverage with input from 
local Fax bureaux. 

Reuters executives said yes- 
terday that they were not in 
negotiation with News Corpo- 
ration’s Asian television busi- 
ness, Star TV, on a similar 
deal which could fill the miss- 
ing global link for Mr 
Murdoch. 

However, Sam Chisholm, 
the chief executive of BSkyB 
and widely regarded as Mr 
Murdoch’s right-hand man in 
TV, said earlier this year that 
the agreement with Reuters 
would "provide a platform tor 
the global expansion of Sky 
News." 

Sky News is understood to 
have been losing about £30 
million a year, but City ana- 
lysts estimate that the associ- 
ation with Reuters TV could 
lop approximately £io million 
off that 

News Corporation was ru- 
moured to have planned a bid 
for CNN before Mr Turner's 
company, Turner Broadcast- 
ing System, agreed to be ac- 
quired for £5.2 billion during 
the summer by Time Warner 
of New York. 
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After a spate of movies that hailed conservative values, 
the Hollywood liberals are fighting back* “Sure, I made the 
shallow-thinking and mean-spirited Republican senator 
the bad guy, But in my perfect world Robert Dole and Newt 
Gingrich are the bad guys,” says director Rob Reiner. 
Celluloid presidents 
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President goes walkabout while wife hosts session ‘to trade thoughts or ideas about common interests’ 


First Lady 
holds court 
for women 


Oeorgina Henry 

joins Mrs Clinton 
to talk of challenges 
over morning coffee 


T HE invitation was for 
morning coffee and 
cookies, although not 
the kind the First 
Lady famously denounced 
early on in the presidency be- 
fore she was forced to prove 
that she could bake cookies as 
well as the next woman. 

We had been summoned to 
the state dining room of the 
US ambassador’s residence in 
Regent's Park for what is now 
ah established part of Hillary 
Rodham Clinton's overseas 
routine — inviting women to 
talk about women. It was to 
be an “open dialogue” on “the 
particular challenges each 
person faces in today's 
world". 

Smart in blue and rust hair 
in a French plait she shook 
us all by the hand, sat herself 
between Gillian Shephard, 
the Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, and Baroness 
Blackstone, Labour’s foreign 
affairs spokeswoman, and an- 
nounced she wanted to “trade 
thoughts or ideas about com- 
mon interests”. 

In fact she listened more 
than she spoke in an ani- 
mated discussion that flowed 
from education and training 
(why girls are doing better 
than boys) to parenting (why 
work and children don’t mix), 


taking in the glass ceiling and 
the limited stock of New Men. 

Ranged round the table 
were 33 women from educa- 
tion, politics, business, the 

arts and media — including 
Gail Reebok of Random ] 
House, Tbday presenter Sue 
MacGregor, Sue Slipman of 
the National Training and 
Enterprise Council, the 
theatre director Deborah 
Warner and local government 
official Sarah Ebanja who, the 
White House invitation list 
noted, came from south of the 
River Thames (Lewisham 
council) . . . “where most per- 
sons of color live". 

The First Lady looked as if 
she had heard it all before. 
With the caution forced on 
her by early batterings from 
Republican critics, her views 
were less forcefully expressed 
than those around her. 

Asked why attacks on 
single parents were the totem 
for the American right, she 
cited US research showing 
children from single-parent 
families were more likely to 
get into trouble with the law, 
do less well at school and seek 
assistance from the state. 

It ended with a spirited ex- 
change about whether women 
should be pessimistic or opti- 
mistic about their situation 
in the 1990s, which split par- 
ticipants along age lines, with 
Baroness Blackstone reflect- 
ing that tt was a lot battler 30 
years ago. 

Mrs Clinton played safe by 
observing that it was both 
“the best and the worst of 
times" to be a woman. 
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Ladies in waiting . . . Hillary Clinton and Norma Major at Westminster Abbey, where the president laid a wreath photoqhapi 

Clinton cuts a dash on saunter to No 1 0 


PHOT DOHA PH LOUISA BULLER 


Gary Younge promenades with the 
president from Westminster Abbey 


J EAN Donalds from 
Philadelphia was hav- 
ing none of it. As Bill 
Clinton and John Major 
went on a short walk from 
Westminster Abbey to 
Downing Street, she kept 
her camera in her case and 
set off to see the sights. 

“We have enough of htm 
at home and we don’t like 


him much there, so we es- 
pecially don't like him on 
holiday. We’ve got a budget 
squeeze on like you folks 
and it hurts.” she said. 

Half an hour earlier, Mr 
Clinton's 17-ear cavalcade 
— including his private am- 
bulance — had sped 
through London's morning 
rush hour as he arrived. 


with wife Hillary, for a | 
wreath-laying ceremony at 
Westminster Abbey's tomb 
of the unknown soldier. 

He left the abbey pursued 
by packs of journalists — 
themselves under the eagle 
eyes of around 80 twitchy 
looking security men — and 
made for some rainswept 
supporters with placards 
reading “We love Clinton” 
and "California loves 
Clinton”! 

With camera's whirring 
and a helicopter overhead. 


he then turned to face a | 
barrage of searching ques - 1 
tions from passers-by. 

“I asked if he was going 
to Bally bunion in County 
Kerry for golf” said Col- 
lette O’Hart from Ireland. 
Mr Clinton apologised but 
said be coaid not because of 
the Bosnian situation. 

“I just shouted out 'Hi 
there Bill, how are you 
doing? 1 ,” said construction 
worker Paul Wydenbach. 
“He came and shook my 
hand and said: 'How are 


you? 1 . He had a good firm 
handshake as well.” 

Mr Clinton then saun- 
tered down Horseguards 
Parade, where children 
from the American School 
in London shrieked youth- 
ful shrieks usually 
j reserved for pop stars. 

Then, with a few final 
waves, he went into Num- 
ber 10. For Mr Major it had 
been a leisurely stroll. But 
with Bosnia behind him 
and Ireland ahead, Mr Clin- 
ton was clearly on a roll. 


Heart 

victim 
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delay 

A HEART attack victim 

was delayed on his way 
to hospital when the 
ambulance crew stopped to 
swap shifts. The paramedics 
drove to an ambulance 
station and handed over to 
another crew. 

It took Peter Jones, aged 41. 
a cook, of Southsea, Hamp- 
shire. more than 40 minutes 
to make the four-mile journey 
to the Queen Alexandra Hos- 
pital In Cosbam, Hampshire. 
Ambulance service chiefs yes- 
terday ordered an inquiry 
and apologised- 
Mr Jones asked his young 
son to dial 999 when he suf- 
fered chest pains. The ambu- 
lance arrived eight minutes 
later and the crew asked if 
they could phone to find out if 
there was a bed available at 
nearby St Mary’s Hospital. 
About 15 minutes later, when 
it emerged there was no space 
at St Mary’s, they went to 
Queen Alexandra Hospital 
Official records show the 
ambulance arrived 41 min- 
utes later. The delay was 
caused by the crew stopping 
at the Eastern Road ambu- 
lance station for the change- 
over at the end of their shift. 

Mr Jones said: "They didn't 
seem to think it was as seri- 
ous as I did. The second crew 
realised I was having a heart 
attack and I had a needle 
stuck in my arm straight 
away.” He spent a week in 
hospital, 

Anthony Marsh, Hamp- 
shire Ambulance Service 
NHS Trust contract manager, 
said the crew had been confi- 
dent Mr Jones was not in dan- 
ger, but their action was not 
acceptable to a professional 
ambulance service. 
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Labour claims £1 m rail sell-off 
debt signals ‘folly of dogma’ 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 

T HE first passenger rail 
company to be priva- 
tised has run up £1 mil- 
lion debts and been told it 
must pay cash In advance to 
continue operating trains. 

A memo from the British 
Railways Board's director of 
finance obtained yesterday by 
Brian Wilson, Labour's trans- 
port spokesman, reveals the 
crisis facing Waterman Rail- 
ways, which bought BR’s 
Special Trains Division last 
year — taking over the run- 
ning of football special and 
other charter trains through- 
out the network. . 

Some services have 
slumped amid recriminations 


about the high charges pay- 
able to Rail track and BR. 

Mr Witeon said last night 
“This is another astonishing 
indictment of rail privatisa- 
tion. How many more compa- 
nies will find themselves un- 
able to meet t-hargPR which, 
now make every movement an 
the railways uneconomic 7 " 

He said the ability to hire 
' special trains was widely val- 
ued across the country, but 
now the "whole thing is in 
jeopardy because of the 
dogma of privatisation". 

He added: “I sympathise 
with Pete Waterman, who is a 
genuine rail enthusiast He 
came into this without know- 
ing enough about the crazy 
charging regime which has 
transformed the economics of 
the whole network If privati- 


sation goes ahead, franchisees 
will face the same problem." 

Rail Express Systems, a BR 
division itself about to be pri- 
vatised, provides Waterman 
with locomotives, mainte- 
nance and route planning. 

The memo, from David Red- 1 
fern to senior rail managers. . 
says Waterman Railways | 
have “not been paying Rail 
Express Systems' invoices 
and ;. . approximately £1 mil- 
lion is now outstanding. As a 
result RES has refused to op- 
erate any more trains without 
cash in advance." 

Mr Redfem says he has no 
evidence to suggest Water- 
man Railways is financially 
unstable, but it "is in dispute , 
with BR over certain condi- 1 
tions alleged to have been 
agreed when Special Trains i 


Division was sold". He sug- 
gests managers should carry’ 
on trading as normal but 
monitor the position closely if 
Waterman is not paying its 
debts. But he adds: "If Water- 
man is not paying its debts, 
adopt the same tactics as RES 
and insist on cash in 
advance." 

Neither the company nor 
Mr Waterman was available 
for comment last night 

Mr Wilson said: “All the 
services provided by the 
Special Trains Division are 
now hanging by a hair. The 
Transport Secretary, Sir 
George Young, should make it 
clear whether he is prepared 
to intervene in such circum- 
stances to save the public 
from the folly of rail 
privatisation." 


BBC unveils its Christmas winners 


Andrew Culf 
Media Correspondent 


A DOUBLE helping of 
EastEnders, and Christ- 
mas specials featuring . 
Victor Meldrew and Hyacinth 
Bucket, are expected to se- 
cure the BBC its annual rat- 
ings triumph. 

The corporation's £46 mil- 
lion holiday package, un- 
veiled yesterday. Includes 38 
drama and entertainment 
specials, and terrestrial tele- 
vision premiferes of 15 
movies. 

On Christmas Day, one of 
the most fiercely contested 
viewing nights of the year, 
two separate episodes of East- 
Enders on BBC1 will vie with 
an hour-long Coronation 
Street on ITV to deliver what 
could be the year's highest 
audience- 

The BBC traditionally out- 
performs ITV over the holi- 
day, spending at least £15 mil- 
lion more on its line-up. Last 
year BBCi had seven of the 10 
top-rated shows in Christmas 
week, and a 46 per cent share 
of the Christmas Day audi- 
ence, compared with rTVs 
31 .6 per cent. 


Alan Yentob, controller of 
BBCl, said: “It is clear ITV 
are not opting out of the 
battle, but Christmas is an in- 
credibly important port of the 
year for the BBC. The public 
has great expectations, and 
we do not have to worry 
about what advertisers or 
owners think." 

The line-up Is dominated by 
home-grown comedy, includ- 
ing an hour-long edition of 
One Foot in the Grave — 
which last year won the high- 
est Christinas audience of 
15.14 million — Keeping Up , 
Appearances, Goodnight j 
Sweetheart, the Lenny Henry 
Christmas Show, Knowing 


Me, Knowing Yule with Alan 
Partridge and a classic More- 
cam be and Wise. 

Drama is headed by an ad- 
aptation of P. G. Wodehouse's 
comedy Heavy Weather, star- 
ring Peter O Toole ami Rich- 
ard Briers, and a comedy 
caper by Nigel Williams 
about the National Lottery. It 
Might Be You. 

BBC2 repeats its acclaimed 
adaptation of Jane Austen's 
Persuasion on Christmas 
Day, and Catherine Zeta- 
Jones and Joan Plowright 
head the cast of a version of 
Thomas Hardy's The Return 
of the Native. 

Screen Two premieres in- 


Ratings battleground 


BBCl 

3pm: The Queen 

3-10: Noel's Christmas 

Presents 

4.05: Film: Hook 

6-30: EastEnders 

7.00: Auntie’s Brand New 

Bloomers 

8 . 00 : Keeping Up Appearances 
8J0: EastEnders 
9 JKfc One Foot in the Grave 
10.10: EUm: Indecent Proposal 


ITV 

3pm: The Queen 
3.06: Film: Ghostbusters n 
5.05: The Wind in the 
Willows 

6.30: Robson and Jerome 
Christmas Special 
7.00: Coronation Street 
Christmas Special 
8.00: Film: Sister Act 
10.00: Outside Edge 
Special 


dude the medieval mystery 
tale The Hour of the Pig, star- 
ring Colin Firth (Mr Darcy in 
Pride and Prejudice), Helen 
Mirren in The Hawk, and 
John Hurt and Kerry Fox in 
the baby- trafficking thriller. 
Saigon Baby. 

Film highlights include In- 
decent Proposal, starring 
Demi Moore and Robert Red- 
ford, Patriot Games, Last of 
the Mohicans, and Hot Shots 
on BBCl, and Much Ado 
About Nothing, Easy Rider, 
My Fair Lady, Fiddler on the 
Roof and The Sound of Music 
onBBCSL 

Wallace and Gromit return 
In A Close Shave, a new ani- 
mation from the Oscar-win- 
ning director Nick Park, and 
there are reruns for A Grand 
Day Out and The Wrong 
Trousers. 

BBC2's Christmas Day 
highlight is a new version of 
Puccini’s La Boheme, while 
BBCl screens the Rolling 
Stones' Voodoo Lounge con- 
cert tour. 

Documentaries include 
Nick Broomfield's film on the 
Hollywood madam Heidi 
Fleiss, and The Page Three 
Story, marking the 25th anni- 
versary of the tabloid pin-up. 


Family pleads to let woman die 


MOST STORES OPEN SUNDAYS TEL 0181-200 0200 FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


Ertend Ckmston I 

P ROLONGING the life of 
a woman who has been 
in a coma for nearly 
four years would be cruel to 
her relatives, a court deciding 
Scotland's first right-to-die 
i case was told yesterday. 

Richard Metcalf, a neurolo- 
gist, said there was virtually 
no hope for a patient whom 
doctors are afraid they could 
be accused of murdering if 
they withdrew the apparatus 
that keeps her alive. 

Law Hospital Trust Is peti- 
tioning the Court of Session 
in Edinburgh for the right to 
allow Janet Johnstone, aged 
52, "to die peacefully with dig- 
nity and with the least dis- 


tress”. Her husband and 1 
daughter support the action. 1 
The case is going ahead de- 
spite the filet that the Lord 
Advocate, Scotland's senior 
law officer Lord Donald 
Mackay, has declared that the 
Coart of Session has no juris- 
diction in the matter. 

In a report to the court, his 
office even warns that there is 
a possibility that staff at the 
Carluke hospital could fact? a 
murder char ge if they discon- 
nected the tubes that enable 
Mrs Johnstone to breath and 
eat At the moment, he notes, 
“her condition is stable ... 
she Is well looked after and 
. . . she is not suffering any 
pain”. 

Mrs Johnstone was admit- 
ted to Law Hospital on Janu- 


ary 14, 1992. after taking a 
large drug overdose. She told 
doctors on arrival that she 
had been "unhappy for a long 
time, and very nervous". 

She had a convulsion on the 
same evening and was trans- 
ferred to the intensive care 
□nit at Stobhill Hospital, 
where she was diagnosed as 
having brain damage. She 
was retained to Law Hospital 
eight days later In what is 
now officially classified as "a 
persistent vegetative state". 

In its submission to the 
court, the hospital trust com- 
plains that despite being ap- 
prised of the issues in the 
case the Lord Advocate has 
given no undertaking to 
refrain from cr imin al prose- 
cution if Mrs Johnstone's life 


is terminated without her 
consent. 

During questioning by 
Colin McEachran QC, for Mrs 
Johnstone, Dr Metcalf, con- 
sultant neurologist at South- 
ern General Hospital, Glas- 
gow, told the court he was 
unaware of any patient recov 
firing after spending so lone 
in such a condition. 

Dr Metcalf said he endorsed 
the opinion rf Law Hospital 
consultant Iain O'Brien that 
liquids and food should now 
be withdrawn from the pa. 
tient In his opinion, keepinc 
Mrs Johnstone alive in this 
situation "is artificial and ip. 
deed I would say cruel" Her 
family and friends would find 
it upsetting for her to be pre- 
served In this state. 
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Nonwegian environmentalists have blown the whistle on a navy's cavalier way of storing spent fuel, writes James Meek in Moscow 

Russia’s nuclear waste cover-up 


Nuclear 

facilities 


NORWAY. 
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D ozens of spent 
Russian nuclear 
fuel containers. 

each with as much 
radioactivity as 
was released in the first 
French nuclear test In the 
South Pacific this year, have 
be en si tting in a field near the 
Norwegian border for more 
than 30 years, tt was revealed 
yesterday. 

Pictures of the containers 
and a damning account of the 
growing nuclear storage cri- 
sis facing the Russian navy 
were released yesterday by 
Be Ilona, the Norwegian envi- 
ronmental group, which said 
Russian authorities were 


blocking attempts to carry 
out a full scientific study of 
the dangers. 

In October, members of 
Russia's s tate security ser- 
vice, the FSB, raided Bel- 
lona’s office in the Arctic city 
of Murmansk, seizing com- 
puters, disks, cameras, print- 
ers and a modem. 

Russians working for Bel- 
lona have been repeatedly de- 
tained for questioning, FSB 
agents have searched private 
fiats in Murmansk and St Pe- 
tersburg and the state prose- 
cution service is considering 
whether to bring charges of 
breaking secrecy laws. 

Describing the spent fuel 


storage facilities at Z&pad- 
naya Litsa, Russia's main nu- 
clear submarine base. Fre- 
deric Hauge, a Bellona 
activist said yesterday: “It’s 
a big, big mess, and no money 
bas been spent on it for many 
years. 

“Of course Russia has a 
choice. It can keep all this in- 
formation secret Then there 
are no real grounds for inter- 
national co-operation, 
through which Rus sian scien- 
tists can develop new waste 
management technology. We 
need a minhninw of informa- 
tion if we are going to solve 
problems like this.” 

Zapadnaya Litsa, one of the 


most militarily sensitive 
parts of Russia, is a bleak 
fiord on the Barents Sea just 
30 miles from Norway. Set 
apart from the moorings for 
most of Russia's nuclear sub- 
marine fleet is Andreeva Bay. 
a dilapidated array of ram- 
shackle buildings close to the 
shore. 

Here, in three circular 
underground tanks, 21,000 
highly radioactive spent nu- 
clear fuel containers removed 
from Russian submarines are 
stored. 

The tanks were built as an 
emergency measure after a 
serious accident at the site's 
storage facility in 1982, when 


coolant water began leaking. 
The building has not been de- 
contaminated. and gamma 
radiation tens of thousands of 
times more dangerous than 
the maximum annual dose for 
nuclear industry workers has 
been detected at the bottom cf 
the pools. 

The tanks were built with a 
design life of only four years, 
but the oldest is still in use 12 

years later. All three are tall 
and the Northern Fleet, 
which recently had electricity 
.cut off at its command centre 
for non-payment of bills, can- 
not afford to send spent foel 
for reprocessing in Siberia. 

Most alarming is the condi- 


tion of 32 containers with 
spent fuel from the first 
Soviet nuclear submarine, 
which were dumped in a field 
at Andreeva Bay in 1962. 
They have been left uncov- 
ered ever since, exposed to 
the harsh Arctic climate. 

According to Bellona, no de- 
cision has yet been made 
about what to do with them, 
though they still hold 200 to 
220 fuel containers. 

“We are not technically good 
enough to assess the risks,” Mr 
Hauge said. "But each of these 
containers has a similar 
amount of radioactivity to that 
produced at Mururoa, and 
there are 30 of them.” 


Apart from the Andreeva 
Bay dangers, the navy has 52 
decommissioned nuclear sub- 
marines with spent fuel and 
reactors still on hoard. Up to 10 
of these, which were described 
by one Russian official last 
week ns a "source of super- 
high danger”, can never be 
made safe and will haw to be 
buried. 

In 1994, President Boris Yelt- 
sin yielded to public pressure 
to give the Russian nuclear 
watchdog, Gosatomnadzor. 
powers to Inspect naval facili- 
ties. The navy refttsed to let 
file inspectors in, counter-lob- 
bied and forced Mr Yeltsin to 
rescind his decree in July. 


Greeks rush to be 
near ailing leader 


Fears are mounting 
as Papandreou’s 
health grows worse. 
Helena Smith reports 

T housands of socialist 
supporters flocked to the 
Athens heart hospital 
where the prime minister, 
Andreas Papandreou, was 
battling for his life yesterday. 

Sometimes tearfUL highly 
emotional, they came from 
across Greece to pay what 
many believe will be their 
last respects to the man who 
changed the political land- 
scape of their country. 

Mr Papandreou’s condition 
continued to. worsen last 
night, when he underwent 
kidney dialysis to cleanse his 
blood for a third time in less 
than 48 hours. The prime 
minister, aged 76, who was 
rushed to the clinic suffering 
from pneumonia 10 days ago, 
has been put back on a respi- 
rator in the hospital’s inten- 
sive care imit But the clinic’s 
vice-president denied reports 
that the prime minister was 
“clinically dead”. 

“The situation is difficult 
but ... his brain is function- 
ing frdly and his heart is 
Working without problems,” 
the surgeon, Gregory Skal- 
keas, said. 

Doctors have warned that 
Mr Papandreou should not 
remain on the respirator too 
. long because of a risk of 
. secondary infectious. 

“He has to get off the respi- 
rator very soon to avoid 
secondary infections which at 
. this point could be fatal,", a 
. doctor at the hospital said. 
Hospital officials said a top 
American dietician was due 
from the United States to try 
to strengthen the prime min- 
ister’s lungs with special nu- 
trients. Mr Papandreou has 
been fed intravenously since 
entering the Onassis hospital 
and newspapers said he had 
lost weight 

The Greek Cypriot presi- 
dent, Glavkos Clerides. flew 
to Athens to be at Mr Papan- 
dreou’s bedside and followers 
left cards and gifts at the hos- 
pital gates. 

The Orthodox faithful said 
they were praying that the 


News in brief 


prime minister would live to 
mark today’s holy holiday of 
St Andreas. In the Orthodox 
calendar, saints' name days 
are imbued with the impor- 
tance _ of birthdays and are 
traditionally celebrated. 

Although Mr Papandreou, 
an ex-Marxist and economics 
professor, had long eschewed 
religion, he has embraced the 
Christian Orthodox faith in 
recent years. 

His wife, Dimitra T.iani , 
who is a devout believer, has 
brought a host of clerics to 
her husband's bedside. Sev- 
eral have brought gifts, in- 
cluding icons and waters 
from the holy island of Tlnos. 

The dramatic decline in the 
prime minister's health has 
triggered panic in the govern- 
ment and fuelled fears of a 
power vacuum. 

Despite being in frail health 
since undergoing open-heart 
surgery in 1988, the auto- 
cratic leader had steadfastly 
refused to appoint a successor 
to lead his Panbellenic Social- 
ist Movement (Pasok). His 
refusal to name his successor 
has exacerbated widespread 
disgruntlement within Pasok. 
which Mr Papandreou 
founded in 1974. 

Yesterday, ministers held 
urgent cabinet meetings to 
discuss finding a replacement 
for the prime minister. De- 
spite official denials, the frac- 
tious party has been em- 
broiled in a power struggle 
between would-be successors 
from rival groups. 

Under Greek law the par- 
ty's parliamentary group 
must elect a new leader of the 
government within three 
days of Mr Papandreou for- 
mally relinquishing power. 
The new leader of Pasok 
could be elected by a party 
congress at a later date. 

Mr AMs TsOchadzopoulos, 
a hardline party apparatchik 
bas been carrying out prime 
ministerial duties, but few be- 
lieve the dose confidante of 
Mr Papandreou wields 
enough influence to be 
elected. There has been party 
infighting about Dimitra 
Liani’s controversial role as 
her husband's chief-of-staff. 

Favourite candidates for 
the succession include Gera- 
simos Arsenis, the defence 
minister, and Costas Simitis, 
a reform-minded moderate. 



Faster Christmas . . . Two Santa Clauses drive around a fairground in Essen, Germany, on an ‘Energizer’ to promote a motor show on December 1-10 photograph: karl-hsnz kubfelts 


‘Robust’ rules of engagement • Housing crisis threatens • Sarajevo Serbs protest 


Nato troops begin their race 
against Bosnia’s winter today 


David Falrtudl In Brussels 


Tutu to head 
truth panel 

The Nobel prizewinner. Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu, is to 
bead South Africa’s “Truth 
Commission” investigating 
the crimes of the apartheid 
era, President Nelson Mande- 
la's office announced yester- 
day, David Beretford in Jo- 
hannesburg writes. 

The 17-strong panel in- 
cludes churchmen, human 
rights activists and lawyers. 
It is expected to start hear- 
; .ings early next year. 

in hospital 

White House press 
— j James Brady, who 
seriously injured in the 
. B8l assassination attempt on 
- President Reagan, was taken 
j-to ho spital after his heart 
^stopped during a visit to the 
jpentist on Tuesday, a spokes- 
Ef^UtoSaid.— AP. 

Refugee accord 

*bmr central African heads of 
state yesterday signed an 
agreement which former US 
president Jimmy Carter said 
would enable large numbers 



of Rwandan refugees to go 
home In safety from Zaire and 
Tanzania. — Reuter. 

Jaffna advance 

Sri Lankan troops made a 
breakthrough in their six- 
week advance on the rebel cita- 
del of Jaffna when they cap- 
tured its main administrative 
building yesterday. — Reuter. 

Big march in Rio 

A sea of demonstrators 
brought central Rio to a 
standstill on Tuesday in a 
mile-long march against vio- 
lence in the city. — Reuter. 

Afghan fighting 

Government soldiers overran 
Taliban rebel-held positions 
east of the Afghan capital yes- 
terday in their first big mili- 
tary advance in weeks. — AP. 
Leader comment, page 24 

Holy feminism 

The Pope yesterday hailed the 
achievements of feminism, 
saying it has championed 
“the dignity of the woman”. 
The pontiff called feminism 
“in great part legitimate” but 
criticised fe minis t undervalu- 
ing of the Virgin Mary. — AP. 


T HE BIGGEST military 
operation in Europe 
since the second world 
war formally gets under way 
this afternoon when Nato’s 
supreme commander. Gen- 
eral George Joulwan, will 
order his troops to begin de- 
ploying in Bosnia. 

The Nato peace implemen- 
tation plan will develop into a 
race to get 60,000 troops in 
place, many of them feeing 
atrocious winter conditions, 
before the Dayton accord be- 
gins to unravel. The aim is to 
take over from the United 
Nations within four days of 
the peace agre emen t being 
ceremonially signed in Paris. 
The provisional date for the 
handover is December 17. 

By then secure communica- 
tions will need to be in place, 
airfiftlrin cleared of mines, key 
roads secured and skeleton 
headquarters established in 
Sarajevo, Tuzla, Gornjl Vakuf 
and Mostar. The Nato-led im- 
plementation force (I-FOR) 
then has 30 days to get its core 
United States, British and 
French divisions into the 
field to supervise withdrawal 
of the various combatants to 
their new boundaries. 

Nato is aware that this is an 
unprecedented test of its en- 
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But labelling people both murderers and 
pariahs Is hardly going to help protect the 
rights of the infected. “On an emotional level 
it is easy to understand why the recently 
diagnosed should want revenge,” HIV 
researcher Rhetta Moran says, “but pushing 
for prosecution can’t be the solution.” 
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tire organisation. “The one 
thing we don't want,” said one 
senior official in Brussels yes- 
terday. “is some bureaucratic 

confusion on the first occasion 
that the I-FOR is challenged.” 
Hence the "robust" rules of 
engagement emphasised by 
Gen Joulwan yesterday when 
he briefed defence ministers 
on what he called the condi- 
tions for success. It has be- 
come clear that Nato inte n d s 
to hit hack extremely hard at 
the first sign of trouble. 

But first the troops will 
have to find shelter from the 


mountain cold and snow. The 
1.500 members of a Russian 
brigade attached to a US ar- 
moured division in northern 
Bosnia are among the few ex- 
pected to take the wintry con- 
ditions in their stride. Frantic 
local negotiations are under 
way to commandeer suitable 
accommodation, water and 
power supplies, for fear fixe 
new force might suffer the in- 
dignity of Britain's airmobile 
brigade, now withdrawn, 
which got bogged down in the 
first muddy field in which it 
pitched its tents. 


UN fears Europe will send 
refugees home in spring 


Jonathan Steele 


U NITED Nations officials 
are concerned that 
Enropean governments 
may try to push Bosnian 
refugees back to tents and 
other temporary shelter In 
war-ravaged areas. 

Pressure for the refugees 
to return as soon as winter 
ends is already coming 
from Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl. Ger- 
many's ban on deporting 
Bosnian refugees runs out 
at the end of March. 

The UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees does 
not want refugees to return 
until they have homes to go 
to. “The priority is the 
1.3 million displaced people 
who are still in Bosnia,” 
says Ron Redmond, the 
UNHCR spokesman in Gen- 
eva. Next come the 820,000 
refugees in the rest of for- 
mer Yugoslavia, with those 
elsewhere in Europe likely 
to return last. 

Officials also fear the 
Dayton ’agreement may cre- 
ate new refugees in areas to 
be exchanged, including 


Serb-held suburbs of Sara- 
jevo. “We would like to see 
multi -ethnicity, although 
the signals we are getting 
are not particularly en- 
couraging,” Kris Janowski, 
the UNHCR spokesman in 
Sarajevo, said. “Every- 
thing is actually reinforc- 
ing existing divisions.” 

The Dayton accord calls 
for elections within six to 
nine months after the plan 
comes into force, and al- 
lows people to vote abroad. 
But officials are concerned 
at a clause' which says: 
“The exercise of a refugee's 
right to vote shall be inter- 
preted as confirmation of 
his or her intention to 
return to Bosnia.” They 
fear it might be used to 
deny people asylum. 

The UNHCR is also updat- 
ing the appeal for $71 mil- 
lion (£46 million) of food 
and bedding which it made 
to donor governments 
shortly before Dayton, to 
cover the first three 
months of 1996. It expects 
the new appeal will have to 
cover a vast programme of 
hous ing and 

reconstruction. 


Most of the enabling force 
will be British and American. 
The first 350 British 
plus a substantial n 
supporting Nato’s rapid reac- 
tion corps headquarters, 
should begin moving on Mon- 
day, along with 700 Ameri- 
cans. Tanks and other heavy 
equipment for the main Brit- 
ish force of 13,000 will go by 
sea. The 20.000-strong 1st US 
Armoured Divison will de- 
ploy by rail from Germany. 

Defence ministers also 
turned their m inds yesterday 
to the urgent need for strong 
civilian institutions to take 
over from Nato in 12 months 
time — when, according to 
the Defence Secretary. 
Michael Portillo, the allies 
are all determined to leave — 
and to achieving a military 
balance wi thin the rival Bos- 
nian factions before then. 

The US defence secretary, 
William Perry, warned after 
yesterday's meeting that if, in 
six months, a military bal- 
ance cannot be achieved by 
reducing arms then it should 
be done by supplying them — 
to the relatively ill-equipped 
Bosnian Muslims. He said fixe 
US would ensure that "We 
don’t want to leave in 12 
months with the imbalance 
and instability stall there," 
Mr Perry said. 

One sensitive detail still un- 
resolved is what the I-FOR 

troops should do if they find 
themselves confronting al- 
leged war criminals, includ- 
ing the Bosnian Serb leaders 
Radovan Karadzic and Gen- 
eral Ratko Mladic. Mr Portillo 
said he did not believe it was 
Nato’s mission to search for 
war criminals. 

Mark Tran adds from War 
York: Between 3,500 and 6,500 
people are still missing from 
Srebrenica, the eastern Bos- 
nian enclave captured by Bos- 
nian Serb forces in July, the 
UN secretary-general, Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali, said in a 
report yesterday. 


‘Our graves will 
fight against you’ 


Julian Barger In IDdza 


T HE seeds of a revolt 
against the Dayton peace 
plan are germinating on 
Sarajevo’s Serb-held rim. In 
the suburb of Hldza. 10.000 
Bosnian Serbs demonstrated 
yesterday against the US-bro- 
kered settlement which 
would put their homes under 
Bosnian government control. 

In a patch of open ground 
between a row of apartment 
blocks and the grey Mfijacka 
river, one impassioned 
speaker after another sum- 
moned up the ghosts of Hid- 
za’s war-dead to help save the 
town from an imposed peace. 

Out of a jostling mans of 
banners, one stood out in 
blood red letters, pledging 
that "Our graves will fight 
against you.” 

A petite 17-year-old girl 
called Vanya Vujadin strode 
to the podium to address the 
crowd. She wore a colourful 
and modish cap, but her 
speech brimmed with the vo- 
cabulary of another century. 

“How can someone, who 
has not felt any part of our 
suffering, change our future 
with the stroke of a pen?" she 
asked the assembly. "We have 
gone through exhaustion, 
cold and suffering for years 
and we will keep what is ours. 
Must we be ashamed of our 
ancestors’ graves?” 

Since the start of the war, 
Didza has been the keystone 
in the Serb wall around Sara- 
jevo, straddling the main road 
into the city from the west 
When vehicles tried to side- 
step the blockade by using a 
route over Mount Igman, Hid- 
za's artillery regularly blew 
them off the hillside. 

But for almost four years 
the people of Hidza have seen 
the war refracted through 
Serb television, and for them 
Hidza has borne the brunt 
“They lolled us and we 
killed them. But they are 


I being allowed to live In their 
own homes, while we are to 
be driven out," said Vanya, 
apparently unaware of the 
“ethnic cleansing” at the 
heart of the Serb war effort 

At the Dayton peace talks 
last week, the Bosnian gov- 
ernment conceded the div- 
ision of the country into Serb 
and Muslim-Croat halves, but 
in return it was granted Iiidza 
and Sarajevo's hinterland 
(home to over 40,000 Serbs) as 
a guarantee the city would 
never suffer another siege. 

The Bosnian Serb leader, 
Radovan Karadzic, did not go 
to Dayton, as he feces an in- 
ternational arrest warrant on 
war crimes charges. The Ser- 
bian president Slobodan Mi- 
losevic. signed for the rebels 
and in flidza yesterday, he 
was pilloried as a traitor. 

An elderly woman wept at 
the thought of leaving the 
graves of her husband and 
son. Hardly anyone would 
contemplate cohabitation 
with Sarajevo's Muslims. 

"After four years of killing 
each other, you are not going 
to go back to work in the fec- 
tory and say; *Hi Muhamed!’ ” 
said Vanja. 

Out of a dozen local Serbs 
interviewed, only one — an 
elderly schoolteacher called 
Mirko Knejevic — thought 
reconciliation might be poss- 
ible. He would stay if the Bos- 
nian government and Nato 
made him feel safe. 

President Alija Izetbegovie 
promised on Tuesday to pro- 
tect Serb women and chil- 
dren. The men would be ques- 
tioned about their war-time 
role. “He is not exactly plead- 
ing for them to stay." was one 
diplomat’s assessment. 

If fixe Bosnian Serbs defy fixe 
Dayton accord, the planned im- 
plementation force could find 
itself confronting the Serbs of 
Hidza. It is where one of the 
war’s first battles was fought 
and it may be where the peace 
is put to the test 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Reincarnation 
row revives 
Tibet tensions 


Suzanne Goldenbevg 
in New Delhi 


T HE Dalai Lama last 
nigbt accused Beijing of 
trying to usurp his spir 
itual role after Chinese au- 
thorities put up a rival to the 
boy he has recognised as the 
incarnation of the second ho- 
liest figure in Tibetan 
Buddhism. 

In a statement from Dhar- 
amsala, the town in the In' 
dian Himalayas that Is his 
home in exile, the Dalai T-ama 
said the Chinese did not have 
the authority to challenge his 
choice for Pane hen T-ama 
The last Panchen Lama died 
in China in 1989. 

"It is unfortunate that the 
Chinese government has Cho- 
sen to politicise this issue and 
to appoint a rival Panchen 
Lama." the Dalai Lama said. 
“It saddens me that once 
again the religious senti- 
ments of my people have been 
deeply hurt and offended.” 

He said yesterday's dawn 
ceremony at Lhasa's Johkang 
temple, in which Tibetan 
mo nk s and drew lots to 
determine that the soul of the 
Panchen Lama had migrated 
to the body of a six-year-old 
boy, was highly irregular. 

The Dalai Lama concluded 
his own selection process in 
May, settling on a boy from a 
semi-nomadic family. "Be- 
cause of the unique historic 
and traditional relations be- 
tween the Dalai Lama and the 
Panchen fjma j conducted all 
the necessary procedures 
with great care and then de- 
termined Gedhun Choekyi 
Nyima as the reincarnation of 
the late Panchen Lama. 
Therefore my recognition of 
the Panchen Lama reincarna- 
tion cannot be changed.” 
Acting under Chinese aus- 
pices. Tibetan monks yester- 
day chose Gyaincain Norbu 
from among three boys. Pic- 


tures released by Chinese 
television showed the boy 
looking bewildered under a 
traditional yellow haL 

Despite his hard line yester- 
day. the Dalai Tama added 
that he had tried to cooperate 
wfth authorities in Tibet in 
the search for the reincarna- 
tion. Last month, he appealed 
directly to the Chinese presi- 
dent, Jiang Zemin, to recog- 
nise his choice. 

However, China was unable 
to forget its initial fury at the 

D alai Lama for short-C fruit- 
ing the selection process and 
announcing his own candi- 
date. Yesterday, the authori- 
ties resumed their crusade 
against the original Panchen 
Lama, saying he was unfi t for 
the role because he once had 
killed a dog- The child has not 
been seen since July and is 
believed to be under house ar- 
rest in Beijing. 

Yesterday's furore is cer- 
tain to cause further conster- 
nation in DharamsaJa which 
is reeling after the discovery 
of three Chinese spies — one 
of whom was employed In the 
go vemme nt- in-exil e . The trio 
had arrived in India last 
December. 

Indian home ministry offi- 
cials say infiltration has been 
a growing problem since 1992 
when the Dalai Lama ap- 
pealed to Tibetans to flee Chi- 
nese occupation and join him 
in exile. About 5,000 people 
are believed to cross to India 
each year, and Tibetan exile 
authorities lack the proce- 
dures to detect spies and 
agents provocateurs among 
the new arrivals. 

Last year Indian authori- 
ties arrested a Chinese agent 
at Simla who was masquerad- 
ing asa lama, and three other 
spies were caught in 1993. 

Officials in the govemment- 
In-exile were meeting yester- 
day to. discuss the introduc- 
tion of screening procedures 
for arriving Tibetan refugees. 


Two die for *worst swindle’ 


APln Bering 


*V*WO women wens executed 
I yesterday for their roles in 
the worst swindle In modern 
fSiinfl. The two were among 
six convicted _of using the 
Xinxing Industrial- Corpora- 
tton in Wuxi, 620 miles south 
of Beijing, fraudulently to 
raise 3 u billion yuan- (£250 mil- 
lion) from 368 enterprises and 
31 individuals across China by 
offering interest rates of 5- 


10 per cent a month, Xinhua 
news agency said. 

The pyramid scheme fi- 
nanced the interest payments 
with funds from more inves- 
tors, in “the worst case of its 
kind in China”, Xinhua said. 

At least one official in the 
Beijing municipal govern- 
ment is reported to have ties 
to Xinxing, but yesterday’s 
announcement gave no indi- 
cation whether charges were 
pending against any top offi- 
cials in the capital. 
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Suu Kyi prepares for tough action by the military 

Walk-out aims to 
crack Burma junta 


End of aura for CIA mystics 


16 c* Gumming* Bruce 
in Bangkok 


B URMA'S opposition 
Leader. Aung San 
Suu Kyi. announced 
yesterday her party 
has pulled out erf a military- 
controlled convention draft- 
ing a new constitution. She 
said she was ready for the 
possibility of another crack- 
down by ruling generals. 

Diplomats in Rangoon say 
the boycott by 91 delegates erf 
her party, the National 
League for Democracy, is a 
risky strategy to crack the 
resistance of Burma’s ruling 
State Law and Order Restora- 
tion Council (Store) to politi- 
cal reform. They say any 
chance of success may depend 
on international support 
The NLD walk-out follows 
repeated and unanswered ap- 
peals by Ms Sun Kyi for dia- 
logue with the junta since her 
release in July from six years’ 
house arrest Her call last 
week for reforms to the con- 
vention was rebuffed when it 
reconvened on Monday. 

In toughiy worded com- 
ments to the press at her Ran- 
goon home yesterday, Ms Suu 
Kyi said: "We find at this 
point that we cannot In all 
honour support a national 
convention which is not head- 
ing for what the people want, 
which is not in any way desir- 


ous of bringing about 
national reconciliation, 
multiparty democracy or a 
constitution that will be ac- 
ceptable to all the people of 
our country.” 

A government statement 
said the national convention 
would continue regardless. 
"The government will not tol- 
erate any attempt to disrupt 
or destroy the progress and 
achievements made so (hr” 
warned the chairman of the 
convening committee, Lieu- 
tenant-General Myo Nyunt 

Ms Suu Kyi emphasised 
yesterday: "We are not trying 
to destroy the national con- 
vention. we are trying to 
make it acceptable to the 
people of Burma and the in- 
ternational community." 

But the increasingly hard- 
hitting rhetoric of both sides 
is reviving concern that the 
Store may find a pretext for 
cracking down on the NLD. 
Burma's only independent po- 
litical voice. 

Gen Myo Nyunt said yester- 
day that opposition to the con- 
vention (toted from Ms Suu 
Kyi’s release. The govern- 
ment statement, using lan- 
guage that some fear may be 
preparing the ground for 
action, condemned the protest 
as ‘tantamount to totally for- 
saking and going against the 
national interest”. 

Ms Suu Kyi noted yesterday 
that security agents were now 


waiting outside the houses of 
at least throe senior NLD 
members, two erf whom wen* 
released this year from six 
years’ imprisonment. "Thm* 
an risks involved and we ate 
willing: to free them for the 
sake of the people/’ she satd- 
"The NLD was not founded 
because we wanted a nice and 
cosy ntoho for ourselves. " 

The junta may feel Inhib- 
ited from such measures at a 
time when debate is under 
way in the United Nations 
General Assembly on a new 
resolution on Burma and only 
two weeks before the Store 
chairm an . General Tan Shwe. 
is due to attend a Bangkok 
summit of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nation* 
(Asean). 

Ms Suu Kyi hopes the NLD 
protest will prompt Asean 
countries to consider care- 
fully their relations with 
Burma. Asean countries have 
been strong proponents of 
“constructive engagement" 
with the Store, which has 
helped generate a flood of in- 
terest by Western ns well as 
Aston businessmen. "I think 
they JoUv well should wait,** 
she said. 

The main risk for the NLD 
may be continued stonewall- 
ing by the Store. “I think she 
has played her major card," 
said a diplomat in Rangoon. 
“What else can she do if they 
continue to ignore her?” 


The project, started by 
the Cl A in the 1970s, was 
declared unpromising after 
scientific tests of the mys- 
tics’ remote viewing abil- 
ity. Trying to “see" test 
cards in another location, 
the psychics achieved only 
a 15 per cent improvement 
on mathematical chance. 

Because over the years 
their results had been con- 
sistently better than 
chance, the Pentagon was 
sufficiently intrigued to 
take on the study in 1983, 
Installing Operation Star- 
gate at a special facility at 
Fort Meade. Maryland. 

With Ronald Reagan tim- 
ing summit meetings with 
Mikhail Gorbachev and 
treaty signings on the ad- 
vice of an astrologer, the 
Pentagon decided “remote 
sensing” was worth the 
$1.1 million budget. 

In its report on the pro- 


ject, the Defence Intelli- 
gence Agency credited the 
mystics with spotting a new 
Soviet submarine pro- 
gramme in 1979 and with 
defining the purpose of 
mysterious buildings in 
foreign parts, including 
Iraqi weapons projects. 

They were less successful 
in interpreting the purpose 
of new Soviet radar facili- 
ties at Dushanbe in 1987, 
and in pinpointing the loca- 
tion of General James Don- 
ior. kidnapped by Italy's 
Red Brigades in 1981. 

Studies of the programme 
by academics found “con- 
vincing evidence of a real 
phenomenon", according to 
Jessica Utts, from the Uni- 
versity of California. But 
the latest study by the 
American Institutes for 
Research found that contin- 
ued support for Operation 
Stargate “is not justified". 


China’s choice . . . Six-year-old Gyaincain Norbu is named as the incarnation of the soul 
of the Panchen Lama at a Chinese-sponsored ceremony in Lhasa yesterday 


Martin Walter 
In Wash in g to n 


T HE last act of three 
psychics employed se- 
cretly for almost 20 
years by the Pentagon, at a 
cost of more than $11 mil- 
lion (£7.3 milli on), was to 
predict their own downfhlL 
“They certainly saw it 
coming.” a CIA spokesman 
said yesterday. 

It Is the end of an aura. 
The mystics of Fort Meade 
and “Operation Stargate" 
will no longer be required. 

No more casting through 
the ether to track down the 
secret hideaway of Libya’s 
Colonel Gadafy so that 
American bombs would hit 
the mark — they missed. No 
more paranormal delvfngs 
Into the Soviet submarine 
sheds at Severnomorsk — a 
rare success. 
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Nice \r y, Wf ‘it won't 




What reduces urban pollution, improves the city environment, enriches the 
air supply and provides lots of fun for small children? A tree does, of course. 
That’s- why we’re trying to teach people who live in towns how beneficial 
trees can be. and how to treat them with respect, through our Esso Living Tree 
Campaign. Because if we treat our trees better, that’s how they’ll treat us. 
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C LYDE Mitchell, 
■wbo has died aged 
77, was a distil 
guished scholar 
working in the 
fields or anthropology and 
jaee relations. South Africa’s 
naaflr contribution to social 
science. 

His early life was nomadic, 
because his father, a railway 
worker, was shifted from 
place to place. Mitchell’s first 
job was as a hospital clerk. 
Daring that time, he collected 
data on the social background 
Of women who had given birth 
to illegitimate children, by 
religion and race. 

He became a wartime navi- 
gator With the South Af rican 
Air Force and his own apocry- 
phal story was that be flew 
the Mediterranean with a 
sociology book propped on his 
instruments. What he didn’t 
tell everybody was that he. 
dew supplies to the resistance 
and ferried people from be- 
. hind enemy lines, including 


the children of one Yugoslav 
village where all the adults 
had been killed. 

Post war he applied for a 
research post at Northern 
Rhodesia's Rhodes Living- 
stone Institute — where Max 

Gluekman was director 

submitting his hospital paper 
as evidence of his abilities. 
His subsequent fieldwork 
among the ma trilineal Yao 
tribe, resulted in a 
monograph, using the tradi- 
tional anthropological meth- 
ods of dense, participatory 
research, which helped dispel 
decades of mystification about 
“matriarchal" societies. 
Gluekman had long wanted to 
develop urban research and 
now had the ideal person. In 
1952, when Mitchell succeeded 


Gluekman as the RLFs direc- 
tor, a major shift in the insti- 
tute's research, towards ur- 
ban Africa took place, which 
influenced African studies 
across the continent and, in- 
deed the world. The research 


examined the new forms of 
African social life which were 
emerging, from trade union- 
ism to nationalist political 
parties and religious move- 
ments, and from beer to 
copperbelt mine compounds. 

These studies still used 
some of the “anthropological" 
methods — small-scale, partic- 
ipatory, face to face — that 
had been developed in the 
study of village societies. 
Under Mitchell’s infl uence, 
they now also used matVirv^o 
which had been developed in 
sociology rather thaw m an- 
thropology. particularly the 
use of quantitative mathnds 
Out of this grew a new m ode 
of study, which combined the 
skills researchers had learned 
whan analysing g ewpoir^^ 
with numerical analysis. The 
result was “network analysis" 
— a powerful contribution to 
anthropology and sociology. 

When the new University 
College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was established. 


Mitchell was the obvious man 
to head the department of 
African studies. It was. 
though, a time of great strife 
in central Africa, under a 
series of white regimes. 
White members of the African 
National Congress were very 
thin on the ground, but two of 
them were in Mitchell’s de- 
partment He was always on 
the left and identified with the 
African struggle although he 
had no taste for the hurly- 
burly of political activism. Yet 
when the situation rai\t>A for 
people to stand up and be 
counted, he did so, in his own 
quiet, dignified and scholarly 
way. When, in the run-up to 
Southern Rhodesia's unilat- 
eral declaration of indepen- 
dence prime minister lan 
Smith claimed to have con- 
sulted African leaders, Mitch- 
ell publicly demonstrated that 
the Africans he bad consulted 
commanded no popular 
support 

By 1961, he had been recog- 


nised, Internationally, by the 
award of the Rivers Memorial 
Medal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute for distin- 
guished fieldwork, which 
pleased him greatly, and had 
become vice-principal of the 
University College. But his de- 
partment had under 

governmental attack and 
eventually, the police invaded 
the campus. The department 
was soon broken up. So in 
1966 he beca me professor of 
urban sociology at Manches- 
ter University. 

Mitchell’s personal life had 
been no easier. His first wife, 
Edna, died of cancer, leaving 
him with the responsibility 
for four children. His second 
wife, Hilary, had been wid- 
owed, then exiled from South 
Africa. She settled in Rhode- 
sia where she worked as a 
medical sociologist, which 
brought her into touch with 
MitcheD. He was a diabetic 
and from time to time we 
would find him slipping into a 


coma at his desk. Health con- 
siderations led him to accept a 
fellowship at Nuffield College 
Oxford since this did not en- 
tail the heavy administrative 
load his Manchester post in- 
volved. There, after only a few 
years. Hilary died from 
cancer. 

With his third marriage, to 
Jean, there began what one of I 
his friends called a period of j 
"domestic felicity". Academi- 
cally. too, he was very grati- 
fied to be made a fellow of tine 
British Academy. But fate 
struck again, with further on- 
sets of serious illness, and. 
eventually, with a disaster. He 
and Jean were on their way to 
a holiday in South Africa 
aboard the AchiJle Lnuro 
which sank off Somalia. Jean 
and Mitchell were separated 
in the dark. She slipped into 
the sea and was rescued, he 
had no insulin, and when the 
US Marines eventually 
dropped him some, it was the 
wrong dosage. 



Mitchell . . . earthy humour 

He was flown to Johannes- 
burg. but his health deterio- 
rated again, involving an op- 
eration back in Britain, after 
which he never became fully 
well again. As he lay dying, 
his last paper was published 

— on the Yao headmen he bad 
studied so long ago. 

Mitchell was a lovely man 

— in seven years he and 1 
never exchanged a cross word 

— with an earthy sense of 
humour. He deserved a ha; 


i nap- 
made 


pier life, though Jean 
the last decade splendid, shar- 
ing with him bird-watching, 
rambling, and music. 


Ptttar Worsley 


James Clyde Mitchell, socloto- 
gis! and anthropologist, bom 
June 21. 1918; died November 
15. 1995 


Giancario Baghetti 


Ferrari’s unfancied flyer 


G IANCARLO Bagh- 
etti, who has died of 
cancer aged 60, was 
unique among racing 
drivers in having' won the first 
world championship' grand 
prix in which he took part, 
3 1 thoug h the French Grand 
Prix of 1961 was to remain his 
only victory at the highest 
IeveL 

The son. of a Milanese indus- 
trialist. Baghetti had been rac- 
ing ca irvinc aod small single- 
seaters for five years when, 
aged 26, his appointment with 
destiny arrived. The previous 
year he bad won three For- 
mula Junior races at Monza in 
his Dagrada-Landa, impress- 
ing members of the newly 
fbnned Federazione Italians 
Scuderie Automobillstiche, 
whose object was to find 
young Italian Taring drivers 
to replace a generation of 
stars — Alberto Ascari, Eu- 
genio Castelotti and Luigi 
Musso— killed on the track in 
the-i^ttes: fSnzo Ferrari- had 
been r persoaded to rent one of 
bis grand prix cars to the 
federation, and Baghetti was 
the first driver to be invited to 
take its wheel. 

Built to a fresh set of regula- 
tions. the 1.5- litre Ferrari, 
with its twin-nostrilled 
“shark” nose, made its first 
appearance at the Syracuse 
Grand Prix in late April. The 
works drivers stayed at home 
for this non-championship 
event, leaving Baghetti to con- 
front the Porsches of Dan Gur- 
ney and Jo Bonnier, the Lo- 
tuses of Stirling Moss and Jim 
Clark, the BRM of Graham 


Hill and the Coopers of Jack 
Brabham and John Sur te es 
over a street circuit lined with 
straw bales. 

- Attended by works Tnarhan. 
ics. Baghetti surprised his 
rivals by qualifying the new 
Ferrari in the middle cf the 
front row — and astonished 
them by winning the race. He 
was so amazed that after tak- 
ing the chequered flag he 
missed the hairpin bend on 
the lap cf honour and went up 
the escape road. 

A few weeks later, against 
less distinguished opp ositi on, 
he won a second nan-champi- 
onship race, the Naples GP. 
Meanwhile Ferrari’s fall 
works team had demonstrated 
Its technical superiority in the 
championship w ith command- 
ing victories for Wolfgang von 
Trips in Holland and Phil Hill 
in B elgium 

Their dominance seemed set 
to continue on the high-speed 
road circuit at Rhehns^ where 
Hlll«- Count: von Tripe' and- 
their young team-mate. Richie 
Ginther. formed -the front row 
when the grid assembled on 
July 2, a blaztagly hot day in 
the Champagne country. Half- 
way down the field, and seem- 
ingly relegated to his true 
level, was Baghetti. Sure 
enough the three works cars 
flashed past the pits in the 
lead at the end cf the first lap, 
slipstreaming each other 
down the long finishing 
straight, with Baghetti down 
in 12 th place. 

So confident were the Ital- 
ians that the team m anage r , 
Romolo Tavoni, hung out the 


“slow down” signal after 20 of 
the 52 laps. Yet when von 
Trips's car blew up. Hill spun 
cm malting tar at the hairpin 
and stalled, and Ginther 
pulled off the road, his angina 
cm the brink cf seizure, only 
the debutant was left to save 
Ferrari's face. By then, using 
the 30-horsepower advantage 
over the En glish and German 
cars, Baghetti had riimhad 
through the field. And with 50 
miles to go he engaged in a 
final battle with Gurney and 


The Ferrari nipped 
out of the Porsche’s 
slipstream and 
took the flag by less 
than a car’s length 


a-***" 



keeping his nerve as 
e ■-two ■ silver Porsches 
swarmed around him. 

■There were two laps left 
when Beamier pulled into the 
pits, his wrecked. Now 

Gurney and Baghetti fought it 
out wheel to wheel, the Cali- 
fornian leading by inches as 
they started the last lap. He 
was still ahead at the final 
hairpin, but as they sprinted 
down the final straight at 
more than 150mph the Ferrari 
nipped out of the Porsche's 
slipstream and took toe flag 
by less than a car’s length, "ft 
was a piece of timing that 
would have done credit to 
Fangio,” wrote Motor Sport’s 


Rosalind Cash 


eminent 


ent, the 
Denis "Jenkinson. 

Sadly, the Ferrari’s superi- 
ority flattered Baghetti’s tal- 
ent He was never again to 
scale such heights. Retained 
by Ferrari for the 1962 season, 
he suffered from the team's 
plunging morale and could do 
no better than fourth at Zand- 
voort and fifth at Monza. For 
1963, he joined the disastrous 
ATS project, formed by disaf- 
fected Ferrari personnel. The 
car was slow and unreliable, 
effectively ending his grand 
prix career, although he strug- 
gled through 1964 with a BRM 
entered by a private Tt»Vian 

tftilm 

A fifrtf - gffaotng man with an 
enviable collection cf suede 
jerkins, Baghetti also enjoyed 
some success in sports cars, 
with two second places in the 
historic Targa STorio, but at 
toe en d of file sixties he 
moved into journalism, even- 
tually becoming editor-in- 
chief bf the Milan-based maga- 
zine Auto OggL 

“Gifted with remarkable 
sang-froid, calm and mea- 
sured in his ways, he does not 
give the impression of an ex- 
traordinary character,” wrote 
Enzo Ferrari, who was fond of 
his gentleman-drivers, not 
least because they seldom 
required much to the way cf 
financial recompense. "But at 
the wheel, he is a revelation." 


RUiwd WlOuns 


Giancario Baghetti, racing driver 
and journalist, bom December 
25, 1934; died November Z7, 1995 



Giancario Baghetti . . .an astonishing win that flattered his talent 


Glamorous heroine with a mind of her own 


Picture of the seventies . . . Cash in The All-American Boy 


m ■ MITB her high cheek- 
Mil# bones, sensuous 
VV mouth and fiery 
eyes, Rosalind Cash, who has 
died of cancer aged 56, per- 
sonified toe seventies slogan, 
black is beautiful And she 
started In pictures when 
America’s black citizens 
were being depicted in a 
more diverse manner. She 
presented a politicised early 
seventies persona, playing 
outspoken heroines, deter- 
mined to get their own way. 

Cash grew up to segregated 
Atlantic City before moving 
to New York with $20 to her 
pocket "I had a cold-water 
one-room apartment in Har- 
lem sharing a kitchen I didn’t 
dare use because of the rats.” 
Her first stage appearance 


was at toe Harlem YMCA in 
Langston Hughes’ Soul Gone 
Home in 1968, followed by a 
small role in the musical 
Tiorello! at -the New York 
City Center, but she was still 
forced to fake odd jobs — 
shop assistant, hospital aide, 
waitress, nightclub singer. 
Her break came in 1968, after 
being trained to acting' by 
Edmund Cambridge and Vto- 
nette Carroll, when she 
joined the new Negro Ensem- 
ble Company (NEC), which 
was dedicated to putting on 
the works of black play- 
wrights and touring deprived 
areas. 

Performing with the NEC 
was, said Cash, the most in- 
vigorating time cf her life. 
One of her most successful 


roles was Adele Eloise 
Parker, a modern black wom- 
an, in Loxme Elder Ill’s Cere- 
monies In Dark Old Men. In 
May 1969, she came to Lon- 
don for Peter Daubeny’s 
World Theatre Season at the 
Aldwycb where she appeared 
in God Is A (Guess What?) 

Cash's film career began 
two years later with small 
parts to Elute and The All- 
American Boy, and an impor- 
tant one in The Omega Man, 
an apocalyptic saga, to which 
she saves Charlton Heston's 
life. Looking like Angela 
Davis with her puffed-up 
Afro hairstyle. Cash, as a mu- 
tant member of a Manson- 
like cult called The Family, 
comes on strong, though the 
role is softened by the end. 


In Melinda (1972), a movie 
in the blaxploitation genre, 
she was shown at her best — 
a woman on the edge, releas- 
ing her anger. She made a 
reputation, to her dissatisfac- 
tion. portraying good- 
hearted. sassy tarts in films 
such as Richard Fleischer's 
The New Centurions (19721 
and Sidney Poitier’s Uptown 
Saturday Night (1974). 

After playing a prostitute 
in Dr Black Mr Hyde (1976) 
— the black doctor’s mon- 
strous alter-ego is white — 
Cash became more choosy. 
She was offered a greater 
range of parts on television, 
and appeared in Kojak, 
Starsky And Hutch and the 
Cosby Show, as well as TV 
movies, including A Killing 


Affair (1977) as the wife of a 
cheating OJ Simpson, and in 
Maya Angelou’s Sister. Sister 

(1982). 

Her high-octane personal- 
ity later found a niche in the 
daytime soap opera. General 
Hospital, to which she played 
Mary Mae Ward, a matriarch 
of a large family, and which 
allowed her a chance to use 
her fine, underused singing 
voice. 

In 1992, Cash entered the 
Black Film-makers Hall of 
Fame, which echoes with the 
cries of struggle. 


Ronald Bergen 


Rosalind Cash, actress, born 
December 31, 1938; died Octo- 
ber 31. 1995 


Martha Hill 


Teaching 
America 
to dance 


M artha hill, who 

has died aged 94. was 

a teacher who played 
an exceptional role to the de- 
velopment of modern dance 
education to America. 

After graduating from Co- 
lumbia and New York univer- 
sities she danced with toe 
modem dance pioneer Mar- 
tha Graham from 1929 to 1931. 
but her vocation was as a 
teacher and creator of dance 
departments. In 1930 she 
joined New York University 
as a teacher, then department 
director, remaining until 
1951, while founding other 
dance departments which 
have made incalculable con- 
tributions to modem dance In 
America. 

In 1934 she became director 
of the Bennington School of 
Dance, a summer school at 
Bennington College, Ver- 
mont. It was toe first time 
modem dance had been rec- 
ognised ns n separate art form 
and Bennington attracted 
modern dance’s greatest expo- 
nents. Hill taught there until 
1942. becoming the college’s 
first dance department chair- 
man, and when that summer 
programme evolved into the 
American Dance Festival 
based at Connecticut College, 
to 1948. she was its founding 
director. The festival saw the 
premieres of major works by 
choreographers such as Gra- 
ham, Doris Humphrey, Jose 
Llmon. Merce Cunningham. 
Paul Taylor and Twyla Tharp. 

Hill helped create dance de- 
partments at four major insti- 
tutions. NYU and JuUliard as 
well as Bennington and Con- 
necticut She established Juil- 
I lard’s first dance department 
in 1951 and directed it until 
her retirement to 1985 — 
sprightly. delightfUL invigo- 
rating although by then in 
her eighties. She also served 
as a consultant for the US 
Office of Education. 

Generations of dancers owe 
her gratitude for guidance, 
encouragement and friend- 
ship and she received many 
honours, including in 1964 a 
Mayor’s Award of Honour for 
Arts and Culture from the 
City of New York. In 1987 a 
testimonial dinner and recital 
was presented at Juiiliard to 
which many choreographers 
trained by Hill lovingly 
contributed. 


Mary Clarke 


Martha Hill, modern dancer and 
teacher, barn 1901; died Novem- 
ber 19, 1985 


Birthdays 


Hilary Armstrong. Labour 
MP. 50; Richard Crenna, ac- 
tor, 69; George Graham, foot- 
ball manager, 51; Frank 
Ifield, singer, 59; Gary Lin- 
eker, footballer, 35; Radu 
Lupu, pianist, 50; Virginia 
Mayo, actress, 75; Margue- 
rite Porter, ballerina, 47. 


Norman Potter 

Due to an editorial error the 
age of Norman Potter {obitu- 
ary, November 29) was given 
wrongly. He was 72. 


ARMENQOL. Mario Kubwt 1909-1 #95. 
Painter, sculptor, designer, cartoonist, 
raconteur, gourmet Warm friend lo many. 
Born Catahinta. lived London, Cornwall and 
Nomnghem Died ZTtfi November aged 03. 
■Her a long Hlnsss. Cremation OecemMr 
S.4tem. WHiord Min Cram. Moangnam. 
Family flown only, donations to stoke 
Aesoctadon. Much loved by RoOnden. Utv 
dah, Paul. Guy and all htt many friends. 
His work win live forever 

PARROTT. Suddenly on November 25th el 
Uandough Hospital. CereW, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor John Etfcfn. DSC. F1NSTP. FEE Of 
the University at Wales. Gamut end Wit- 
brook Road. Dlnaa Powys. S-Ghunorgea 
deeriy loved husband M Barbara, loving 
lather « Edward and Andrew. Funeral on 
Mooter. Dacamber 4th. Service at Tfcotiv 
hUI Crematorium, Certm at 2pm where 
friends please meet. Family flowers only, If 
desired, donations should be Sent to OX- 
FAM, Banbury Rosd, OMord 

In Memoriam 


Jackdaw 


l 
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Dead Beats 

WHAT IS the principal leg- 
acy of the Beat Generation? 
What is its signal contribu- 
tion to American life? What 
does Beat culture actually 
amount to? Is it artistically 
significant or only indicative 
of a sociopathologic condi- 
tion? In other words, are we 
speaking of achievement or 
Breakdown? 

These are among the ques- 
tions that ought to have been 
raised in thelugubrious exhi- 
bition that Lisa Phillips has 
organised at the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art . . . Un- 
fortunately. Ms Phillips 
proves to bea complete dupe 
— a sort of genteel groupie 


convert — of the movement 
she has been commissioned 
to explore and assess. With- 
out critical acumen or artis- 
tic judgment, lacking 
even toe rudiment of artistic 
sensibility and totally at sea 
about politics, she has ap- 
proached her task in a state of 
Panglossian innocence . . . 

For what, after all, is the cen- 
tral significance ofBeat 
culture? 

There is the jeans industry, 
of course — the anticapitalist 
Beats’ most significant con- 
tribution to American capi- 
talism. There is, too, the less 
lucrative free- verse industry 
—the Beats’ most conspicu- 
ous contribution to toe de- 
cline of American literary 
standards. The Beats, to be 
sure, didn’t quite manage to 
destroy American poetry, but 
it wasn't for lack of trying. 

There is also the bad prose 
industry. The Beats didn't in- 
vent bad prose, but they pro- 
duced an awful lot of it And 
more than any other move- 
ment in American literary 
history . they succeeded for a 
whfle to making bad prose 
fashionable— or. as they say. 
“cool" — afeat of cultural 


legerdemain that has never 
been given toe recognition it 
deserves. 

But all of this, even the 
“underground” fashion state- 
ment that launched a revolu- 
tion in the promotion of jeans 
and the advertisingof men’s 
underwear, is a mere histori- 
cal footnote compared to the 
Beats’ most fateful contribu- 
tion to American life: its drug 
culture. Beat culture was, 
above all else. a drug culture, 
and in this respect it did in- 
deed serve as amodel of 
things to come. 

Forget all the stuff you've 
heard about "religious illu- 
mination” and “beatitude”. 
Forget all the malarkey about 
"searching for some kind of 
ecstasy, some marvellous vi- 
sion erf God.” For the Beats, 
the nature of religious experi- 

ence — ifit could still be 
called that — was strictly 
pharmacological Beatness 
was all about drugs, the abuse 
of which was elevated toa 
cultural vocation. Drugs — a 
veritable cornucopia of 
mtodalterisg, fantasy-induc- 
ing illegal substances— was 
toe defining experience of the 
Beat Generation. It was with 


its celebration of drug cul- 
ture that the Beats cast an 
enduring curse on American 
. society. 

They proselytised for 
drugs, they made drugs an 
emblem of personal and polit- 
ical emancipation, they pro- 
moted drugs as a symbol of 
spiritual redemption, they le- 
gitimised drugs as a way of 
life. It was the Beats who ush- 
ered in the era of the great 
"fix” that has so miserably 
disfigured American life in 
the last decades of the 21 th 
century. Drugs was their 
“New America”. Everything 
else to Beat culture — even 
its sexual pathologies — was 
subordinate to the central 
role of drugs. 

Hilton Kramer reassesses the 
Beats for the Nea York Ob- 
server. The Beat poets have 
come under attack since WU- 
tiam Burroughs made a com- 
mercial fbr Levi's jeans. Main- 
while, Hilton Kramer is not the 
onfy unlikely name in the pages 
oftheNYO. Charles VBagU, 
Matthew Flamm, Candace 

BushneU, Frank Digiacomo 
are among the loveable charac- 
ters assembled for this weekly 
pink paper. 


Technolust 

I’VE BEEN travelling for 
three months, and. ob god. I 
missed your magazine. Then 
the unmistakable logo caught 
my eye at a newsstand in the 
Philippines. 

My neurons tingled in an- 
ticipation as I tore the plastic 
sleeve off to caress the 
smooth glossy pages. Gently. 

I laid the issue down on a 
dear spot on the bench beside 
me and leafed through to 
your aptly titled Fetish sec- 
tion, which filled my materi- 
alistic heart with technolust. 
‘T need a computer!” I 
screamed inside, my fingers 
itching for toe tactile ecstasy 
of a keyboard and trackpad. I 
want to get home, flip open 
my Power Book, and listen to 
my baby hum, toe RAM 
sizzle, the hard drive spin, 
and the keys go click, click, 
elide, as I sit bathed in toe 
pale phosphorescence of toe 
screen in the surrounding 
darkness. It's hell on my reti- 
nas. but I just love that4-in- 
the-morn rng-and- st ill-cl ock- 
ing-40-worda-a-mmute 
feeling. 

Yes, everything you know 


about Wired is true. A letter to 
theseminaUy hip mag from 
Damien Fox, out of Manila, the 
Philippines. 


Pop ZOO 


WE GOT to the show and 
there was scene big fat floor 
manager who was getting our 
guitars, picking them up and 
just leaving them ly tog on the 
floor. I’ve got this 1957 Es- 
quire guitar and I saw him 
barging eveiyoneout the way 
with it I told him to put [it] 



Fetish - . . Wired 


down. He said no so we gave 
him a quick little slap and 
told him to put it down or 
we’d give him a good kicking. 
It was all a bit passionate and 
people threatened him, but 
he saw sense and let 
go. It didn’t really go off big 
style. 

But as I was having him. 
Skin went upstairs to our 
dressing room. We were all 
sharing dressing rooms, be- 
cause there was about eight 
bauds playing there and ce- 
lebrities from Italian TV. He 
walked in and there was Miss 
Italy, naked* She was there 
with some geezer who I sup- 
pose must have been her 
minder or something, and he 
Started shouting in Italian 
and kind of doing an opera. I 
think it was a very dark 
opera, you know what 1 
mean? So Skin got a full fron- 
tal ofMiss Italy. We allhate 
him for that 

To top it all oft there were 
about 12 Tibetan monks 
there who had come over 
from Tibet to do some mad 
chanting and all that. We 
dedicated a song to them just 
fora laugh. For the rest of toe 
evening they were giving us 


these strange looks because 
we’d said hello to them. Tha 
was quite entertaining. Thii 
all happened to about two 
hours. It was quite a surreal 
evening. 

IWel went to do this radio 
show [in Austria], and we 
were all set to do our Sma- 
shie and Nicey bit But they 
wanted us to act like Green 
Day or the Beastie Boys. Bu 

we were just talking about 

the tracks to our own way, 
and then this woman comes 
in and said. "You’re arro- 
gant”. That was it We just 
went mad and stormed out 
The worst part was that we 
couldn’t get out We had to g 
back and ask them the way 
out 

John Power, singer with pop 
group Cast, explains thegrue 
ling nature of modem celeb- 
rity to the Melody Maker. 

Jackdaw wants your Jewels. I 
nuuljackdaw@guantUuir 
.co.uk.; fax0171-713 4366; 
Jac k daw, The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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THE AMERICAN President whose elec- 
tion the Conservative Party so resented 
and tried so hard to stop presented 
him self at Westminster yesterday as 
the friend and the ally of the Conserva- 
tive Government Bill Clinton’s speech 
to the joint Houses of Parliament was 
graceful, flattering and as indulgent to 
Britain's self-image as the staunchest 
Atlanticist could wish for. It pressed all 
the right buttons to please the British 
establishment It denounced the isola- 
tionism which London perennially 
fears in Washington and feared particu- 
larly in Mr Clinton. It applauded the 
latest moves in the Northern Ireland 
peace process. And it extolled the 
Anglo-American relationship as a 
friendship “alone, unbroken, above all 
the rest, a model for the ties that should 
bind all democracies", words which 
even today have the power to make the 
most hardened British official go misty- 
eyed and tingly and the most cynical 
British politican walk inches taller. 


This is not St Patrick’s Day at the White 
House. Anything but It will be a genu- 
ine test of Mr Clinton’s role and rele- 
vance in the Irish process. 

It is Indisputable that Mr Clinton 
wishes to play such a role. That is why 
he is the first American President to 
make the effort to go to Belfast. It is 
greatly to his credit that he wishes to do 
this, and suspicious Ulster opinion 
should not underestimate the serious- 
ness which this brief visit embodies. 
But it is terribly important in every 
way that Mr Clinton does not muff his 
moment It won't be enough today to 
bless the peacemakers, even though 
they deserve it Nor will it be enough to 
be even-handed to all parties, though 
that is Important too in its way. What 
Mr Clinton must do is to use his influ- 
ence for good with the Irish protagonist 


Letters to the Editor 


who most depends upon his favour. Mr 
Clinton has to help Sinn Fein and the 
IRA to make the necessary compro- 
mises which alone will assure mistrust- 


A penny for your Budget thoughts 


Ammunition 
for Irish talks 


Yet yesterday’s rituals and ceremo- ful opinion that Irish republicanism 


nies were the easy bit of Mr Clinton's j 
visit. Today, as the caravan moves on to 
Belfast things get much more sensitive. 
It was noticeable yesterday that the Mr 
Clinton who offered elegant general- 
ities in support of the Northern Ireland 
peace process in his speech at Westmin- 
ster was a much more relaxed politi- 
cian than the Mr Clinton who briefly 
answered questions from the press in 
Downing Street earlier in the morning. 
Forced to choose unscripted words with 
care, Mr Clinton became audibly more 
hesitant, conscious of the extremely 
delicate path which he must pick on 
this complex issue. There will be more 
of that today at every turn. Some of the 
most sensitised political antennae on 
the planet will be trained on his every 


has settled, if indeed it has, for the 
politics of compromise. The president 
will have failed if he even appears not 
to recognise that this is now the key to 
all future progress. 

John Major was right to remind the 
Commons yesterday that this all began 
in 1993 with an Anglo-Irish declaration 
in favour of a permanent end to para- 
military violence. There has been a 


O N Budget Day Virginia des are no way to create a 
Bottomley announced feel-good factor, 
the largest ever cut to Jennifer Edwards, 
the arts in England — £5 mil- Director, National 
lion or £10 million in real Campaign for the At 
terms. Not content with its Francis Bouse, Franc 
£480 million tax windfall from London SW1P IDE. 
the Lottery, the Treasury has 
clawed back £30 million from "fHE Chancel; 
the “good causes’*. This I claimed repeats 


Y ET again, it seems, young 
people find themselves at 


■ people find themselves at 
the bottom of a “two-tier” 


K ENNETH Clarke In his 
Budget statement made 
much of Private Finance Ini- 


Campaign for the Arts. 
Francis Bouse, Francis Street, 


benefits system. Not only do tiatives taking the strain 
we expect them to live on less from the Exchequer to benefit 


income support, we now ex- the taxpayer. But this sup- 
pect under-25s to survive on posed Innovation has been at 


T HE Chancellor has posals to limit benefit to the 
rAstmpri la naftadiy that cost of ahnrwd accornmoda- 


less housing benefit. The pro- foe core of Tory government 
posals to limit benefit to the policy from the start 


militarv violence There has been a the Prime Ministers delivered a “£9 a week Bud- 

3 explicit promise that Lottery get’’ (Tax trimmer Clarke 

danger recently that the legitimacy of proceeds would help bring a plays safe. November 29). He 

this agreed position has been eroded by new activity to every area ri«hrn: that next year an aver- 

J--J * “ ’’ and that the Government age family, on gross earnings 

would not just cut back its of £20,659 60, will be better off 
own spending. by £9 a week. The Chancellor 

Lottery money for the arts feds to point out, however, 
goes to builders and archi- that the £9 Is mainly ac- 
tects, not to artists and the au- counted for by an assumption 


■ claimed repeatedly that he cost of shared accommoda- Private capital will only be 
delivered a “£9 a week Bud- tion assume that cheap attracted to public sevices if 
get" (Tax trimmer Clarke shared accommodation, of a there is a guaranteed profit 
plays safe. November 29). He decent standard, is readily stream. This has to be pro- 
claims that next year an aver- available. How do the young vided by the taxpayer, in the 
age family, on gross earnings unemployed survive if it is case of privatised prisons and 
of £20,659-60. will be better off not? Besides, young people government agencies, B&B 
by £9 a week. The Chancellor are particularly keen to have housing, and privately fi- 
Cails to point out, however, their own space — according nanced NHS hospitals. In the 
that the £9 is mainly ac- to those interviewed by the case of privatised utilities, it 


this agreed position has been eroded by 
an ambiguous desire for “progress’’ at 
whatever price. The British govern- 
ment has been too cautious about poss- 
ible ways forward since the ceasefires. 
But the two governments were always- 
rigfat to place a commitment to exclu- 
sively peaceful methods at the heart of 


that the £9 Is mainly ac- 


movement gesture and word. Observ- the new era. It is what the people want, 
ers from Britain. Northern Ireland and Today Mr Clinton must show by words 


dience. How can the arts that next year real earnings 
reach every area if the people will grow by 1.75 per cent 


counted for by an assumption University of Central Eng- has to come from the user. 


land for foe YMCA earlier The various operations have 


of Basingstoke. Southport, 
Crewe, Swindon and every 


Hence £6.56 of his projected 
higher living standards comes 


this year. 

We find from oar work that 


still to be paid for either 
through tfl-gpg of through in- 


the Republic will scrutinise everything 
for praise and insult, real or imagined. 


and deeds that he absolutely under- 
stands this fundamental anxiety. 


other city visited by touring purely from projected eam- 
companies find that next year mgs gro wt h . The real tax 


putting young people into in- 1 creased service charges. But 


they will have no chance to change as a direct result of the 
enjoy plays, concerts or Budget amounts to only a 


We’re all welfare reformers now 

But what happens if there are no jobs to price people into? 


SO DID the One Nation Tories win? 
Kenneth Clarke laid heavy emphasis on 


shrunken housing budget means there 
will be even fewer affordable homes in 


opera? 

Theatres, orchestras and ; 
dance companies could be the 1 
first casualties. In those that 
survive, more jobs will be 
lost, ticket prices will soar 
and the arts will be reduced to 
the safe and unadventurous. 
MPs should be reminded that 
empty theatres and concert 
halls in marginal constrtuen- 


pureiy from projected earn- dependent flats and bedsits in addition, foe user has to 
mgs growth. The real tax teaches them to cope, to be- fund foe profits which make 
change as a direct result of the come confident independent foe operations worthwhile to 
Budget amounts to only a adults. Surely these are foe the entrepreneur. The myth 
quarter cf his £9: another case attributes the Government is that foe user/taxpayer will 
of foe Conservatives prefer- eager to foster? Or is this just benefit from business acumen 
ring rosy forecasts to grim another cyncial way of hitting and efficiency is truly fancl- 
reality. A typical family is hardest the group who are M Efficiency is measured 


ring rosy forecasts to grim 
reality. A typical family is 


now still £670 a year worse off least likely to use their vote purely in shareholder terms. 


than at the last election. 
Andrew Smith MP. 
Shadow Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury. 

House of Commons, 
London SW1A QAA. 


In the next election? 
Nicholas Nightingale. 
National Secretary, 
YMCA 

640 Forest Road, 
London E17 3DZ. 


Business acumen is largely a 
matter of oost-cutting. 

Ralph Herdan. 

4 Hillside View. 

New Mills, Stockport 
Cheshire SK12 3DF. 


his budget being "realistic but socially towns where jobs are available for un- 
responsible”. There was much reciting employed people ready to migrate. 


of the new mantra: moving from wel- 
fare to work. All three main parties 
now chant the same theme. Good for 
them. It is an urgent objective. We do 


On the Home 


There is a more fundamental problem 1 Ll 1 1 ,WI 1 

which both Tories and Labour win SSCrStSfY - 
have to resolve. Last year the Chancel- 3 


have to resolve. Last year the Chancel- 
lor stole several ideas from Labour’s 


Look, women on 
the letters page 


need to reduce dependency. We should Borne Commission in a commendable 


be building better bridges between wel- 
fare and work as Scandinavia has done. 
But the danger of the current consensus 
on language (welfare designed for "a 
hand up — rather than a hand out”) is 
the degree to which it hides the differ- 


move to improve the bridge between 
welfare and work. These included in- 
centives to employers to take on long- 
term unemployed people and new in- 
work benefits to persuade the 
unemployed to take up work. Family 


I AM serving an 18-month 
prison sentence. I write 


ences in objectives. One cause of the | credit, designed to help children in low- 


confusion is the reluctance of any of the 
political parties to be more specific 
about their poverty strategies. 

Take Tuesday’s budget As we noted 
yesterday, it did little to help the poor. 
There was no help for children. In- 
equality, which has widened to an un- 
acceptable level, will be even wider 
now. But how well did the budget 
conform to the Chancellor’s mantra? 
The current obscure philosophy 
allowed some howling contradictions to 
get through. Freezing one parent bene- 
fit may please the far right but it 
contradicts welfare- to-work principles 
because this is one benefit which can be 
carried over from unemployment to 
work. Similarly, the new restrictions 
on housing benefit for under 25-year- 
olds will only deter unemployed young 


paid families, is now becoming avail- 
able to childless couples and single 
people in pilot areas. Ministers are 
right to pursue such pilots but need to 
be honest about their implications. One 
reason why this week’s budget has 
given the low paid so little is because of 
in-work benefits. For example a family 
of four with an income of £8,000 theoret- 
ically gained £2.60 a week in tax cuts on 
Tuesday, but the real net gain after the 
corresponding deduction of their in- 
work benefits (family credit, housing 
benefit, council tax benefit) could be a 
mere lOp. There are other muddles. 
Both Labour and Conservatives are 


Iprison sentence. I write 
about foe new drug tests that 
have started in all British 
prisons, which involves tak- 
ing urine from each inmate. 

The result is that most 
people who used to take just 
cannabis when bored are now 
taking heroin. The urine sam- 
ples are the reason for this: 
opiates stay in your system 
for only up to 48 hours, 
whereas cannabis is there for 
up to 28 days. So many people 


“THE reason there are few 
I women correspondents to 


T WO of your correspon- 
dents yesterday (Letters, 
November 29) took as the 
basis of their argument the 
assumption that British impe- 
rialism is the basis for the ex- 
istence of Northern Ireland. 

A closer look at foe politics 
at foe time of the separation 
of Ireland will show that foe 
climate was dominated by foe 
philosophy of self-determina- 
tion, following the first world 
war. 

The British no longer 
fought to retain Ireland. In- 
deed. foe Conservative Party, 
which before the war had 
been prepared to support foe 
breaking of foe law in support 
of the Union, was now ready 
to accept a Republic of Ire- 
land. But this principle also 
extended to the majority in 
foe six counties who also 
wanted the right of self-deter- 
mination. and that was to 
remain as part of the UK. 

It is easy to dislike the Pro- 
testant/Unionist politics, 
stuck as they are in what ap- 
pears to be bigotry and nega- 
tivity. but that isno reason to 
disregard their rights. 

A solution will come from a 
wider acceptance of diverse 
opinions rather than an im- 
perialist/ f reedom-f i ghter 
analysis that owes more to 
student politics of the sixties 
than a proper analysis of the 
history and the current 
situation. 

Tim McKane. 

6 Willesden Park. 

Belfast BT95GX. 


Who watches the watchers? 


ANYONE has 


I “caught in the act” it is foe commercial use. 


I women correspondents to 
this page (Letters. November 
27) Is as follows: 

• They are working hard at 
their careers during the day. 

• They come home to child- 
ren and a husband, to cooking 
and cleaning etc. 

• They are lucky if they get 
u|MAM||£k|u«9 to read the Guardian, let 

■ 1C WdlWIICI 9 ■ atone write a letter. 

PatBance. 

ucts can be made available for 7 Charlesworth Gardens, 


are turning to heroin instead Government for having no 
of taking the risk of losing legislation in force to control 


Waterlooville, 


But who is watching the Hants. 


remission for cannabis. foe activities of security com- 

This brainless Home Secre- parties — whom foe police ad- 
tary thinks he is stamping out mit contain ex-cri m inals — 
drugs in prison but he is only who install and operate secu- 


legislation in force to control watchers? We need to know 
foe activities of security com- who these people are: who 


I T seems (Teenage magazine 
remains defiant after giving 


making a far greater problem, rity and surveillance systems 


parties — whom the police ad- they are accountable to; I remains defiant after giving 
mit contain ex-criminals — whether they are qualified to readers tips on oral sex, No- 
who install and operate secu- judge the legality of any foot- vember 28) that a double stan- 
rity and surveillance systems age viewed; who decides on dard is at work. 


You will now have a greater (Closed circuit video maker the disposal or destination of It appears acceptable to tell 


faces inquiry, November 28). [ the material. And should they children of 10 how babies are 


As these firms are driven by J retain the copyright in any made, but mentioning oral 


the profit motive, it is not sur- 
prising that their visual prod- 


material they obtain? 

Name and address supplied. 


number of heroin addicts get- 
ting out of prison turning to 
crime to feed their habit. 

P Gladstone. 

_ _ . . _ .. HM Prison Everthorpe, 

Both Labour and Conservatives are Brough. . 

ready to reduce benefits for people who North Humberside HU15 lrb. f^Onfliptinn \/jo\A/C from ahroaH 
refuse training or low-paid work. This I * lllioui !y VIC Wo I vJI I dUI UdU 

is right in principle but how far should V ou claimed iDuury. No- 
it go? It works in Scandinavia because 1 vember 28) that Michael 


people from the risk of leaving home to the unemployed are offered genuine 


take up a job in another town. Equally, 
savage new cuts to an already heavily- 


opportunities. Would they be offered 
them here? Precise answers please. 


A fourth way from Mr Forsyth 

Forget the content just watch the Scottish cards being shaken 


Howard was reluctant to pro- 
duce his passport in Brussels 
when checking in to leave 
after the Justice and Home 
Affairs Council meeting last 
week. Nothing of foe kind 
happened as 1 know because, 
as his Private Secretary. I 


THANK you for your excel- plight of ordinary Nigerians. 
I lent report (Kashmiri hos- President Nelson Mandela. 


I lent report (Kashmiri hos- President Nelson Mandela, 
tage hide-and-seek, November who is calling for the .sanc- 


25) about what is going on in 
Indian-held Kashmir, particu- 
larly foe line: “What is so ex- 


tions, did. not seem to have 
any problems in accepting 
help from the predecessors of 


sex is taboo. Yet surely it 
makes sense to get them used 
to foe idea that, when they 
are old enough to have sex. 
there are activities which 
won’t lead to unwanted 
pregnancies? 

Katherine A Gilchrist. 
Whitstable Road, 

Canterbury, 

Kent CT2 8EB. 


T HE British government is 
not asking for a unilateral 
“surrender of arms" by foe 
IRA with foe implication of 
some triumphalist victory. It 
is asking that both Republi- 
can and Loyalist paramilitar- 
ies make a start on the decom- 
missioning process before 
engaging in talks, as a demon- 
stration of good faith that 
they are prepared to take the 
path of democracy. 

Michael R us tin appears to 
assume that foe talks will 
lead to a "successful conclu- 
sion" but it should be obvious 
to him that this also has a 
“contradictory definition”: 
for the IRA It means a united 
Ireland, and for foe Loyalists, 
remaining in foe UK. 

The crucial question to Rus- 
tic and that section of foe left 
he represents is this: does he 
reserve foe right of the ERA to 
resort to arms if they fell to 
achieve a united Ireland 
through democratic means 
because they are engaged in 
an "anti-imperialist 
struggle?” 

Simon Partridge. 

37 Beresfbrd Road. 

London N2 8AT. 


traordlnary about the hos- the present regime to. Nigeria 
tages’ perambulations around in foe fight against apartheid. 


was with the Home Secretary mir ... is now firmly in foe 
the entire time and — as al- control of Indian security 


Ananthag is that south Hash- They too were military 
mir ... is now firmly in foe governments. 



A Country Diary 


SCOTLAND’S national day has rarely 
attracted as much political activity. 
Yesterday the Scottish Secretary 


to time. Labour denounced the moves 
yesterday with predictable contempt. 
Mr Forsyth may deny it, but his 


ways — he produced his pass- 
port in entirely the normal 
way. 

Katharine BramwelL 
Home Office. 

Queen Anne’s Gate, 

London SW1H9AT. 


forces”. Absolutely right elected, b 
How foe thugs who have General 


General Abac ha was not HIGHLANDS: Last Saturday 
elected, but then neither was I went to foe annual general 


Michael Forsyth announced a series of moves are an implicit recognition that ASA mere amateur musi- freedom movement in Kash- 


procedural changes in the way that the Conservative position on Scotland 

!. q) lioc hommo nncndalnahla Thp TVir-iec 


Scottish legislation is considered at has become unsustainable. The Tories 


/■Vian who enjoys the likes mir. The Indians, after all, 
of Harrison Birtwistle, may I have close to 650.000 troops in 


How foe thugs who have General Gowon, who meeting of foe Highland Bio- 
taken the tourists hostage can received support from Brit* logical Recording Group 
send fax after fax to the media a in, Russia and America to where speakers talked about 
both in Srinagar and Delhi put down the Biafran uprls- the wildlife surveys carried 
would be proof enough that ing between 1966 and 1970. out in 1995 and the plans for 
India itself is involved in the General Ahacha has as much foe surveys next year. Since 
kidnapping to discredit the right to put down rebellion to we formed the group in 1987 
freedom movement in Kash- Ogoniland as Gowon bad to the species chosen for the 
mir. The Indians, after all, act in Blafra. surveys have varied and in- 


Westminster. Today he delivers a key- 
note statement on Scottish government 


have long opposed devolution, but parts 
of the party have recently become too 


at Strathclyde University. And Labour zealously unionist for the Tories’ elec- 
has also chosen St Andrew’s Day to toral good. Mr Forsyth, who has 


launch its own plans for the devolved emerged as a more resourceful Scottish 
assembly favoured by the majority of Secretary than some expected. Is trying 


Scottish voters. Who says Ulster is 
getting all the attention? 

Mr Forsyth's initiative is by far the 
most Interesting, though it is not neces- 


to set out a fourth way — not the status 
quo, not devolution and not indepen- 
dence — in order to secure the Conser- 
vative base in Scotland. Many will 


take issue with Eric Mill- 
wards’ conclusion that such 
music is “pure cacophony” 
t Letters, November 29). 

"Tunes" (le diatomic mel- 
ody) have only been around 
for a few hundred years, 
based on foe very narrow geo- 
graphical and cultural area of 
central Europe. To insist on 
"tunes'’ at all times is to 
ignore vast tracts of musical 


the valley. 

Kflmnin Shafi. 

Minister. Information 
Division, High Commission 
for Pakistan, 

36 Lowndes Square. 

London SWiX 9JN. 


As for Masbood Abiola's eluded adders, mountain 
claim to the presidency of hares, pine martens, giant 


Nigeria, most Nigerians want hogweed and freshwater 
to know how he acquired' his mussels. In most cases foe 


millions during the era of foe species have been chosen be- 
military regimes be now cause they are easy to iden- 


wishea to replace. His close tify so that virtually anyone 
association with a succession can take part and send in 


of military reg im es makes records. This year foe sur- 


M OST Nigerians are sad- his claim to be the saviour of veys were of bumet moths, 
deued by foe deaths of democracy in Nigeria sound ox-eye daisy, juniper galls. 


Ken Saro-Wiwa and nine very hollow indeed, 
other Ogoni people. However, A K Into. 


carilv the most substantial. He plans to think that this fourth way is not only life from Gaelic psalm-singing the current campaign to im- 

oluu ’ . . > . n i. * . n ..1 _.ril m Afrlnn rinimminn nnu nil Mnotlnw mi 


give the Scottish Grand Committee in 
the House of Commons extra powers in 


unpopular but a phoney, and that it will 
prove as irrelevant as Labour claimed 


the passage of Scottish bills and to give yesterday. Probably so. But it is an 
it a higher profile by making senior initiative nonetheless, and even as it 


ministers, including the Prime Minis- fails to persuade it may also shake up 


to African drumming. 

Birtwistle’s music is highly 
structured, taking in influ- 
ences from world culture, 
from ritualism, theatre, paint- 


Neville Road, 
pose oil sanctions against our London ECl. 
country is opposed by the — — 

vast majority of us at home Please include a full postal 
and abroad. address, even on e-mailed 

The economic disaster that letters, and a daytime 


ter and the Chancellor, come and the Scottish cards more interestingly 
address it north of the border from time than some people think. 


ing. The new always unsettles will follow is not going to af- 
p reconcept ions. feet foe military leaders or 

Val Matowood. ■ the wealthy classes. The suf- 

62 Belle Vue Road, Wivenhoe, fering and the hunger will 
Colchester C07 9LD. only make even worse foe 


address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 


butterflies and spangle galls 
and, as usual, foe number of 
records varied considerably. 
The number of butterfly re- 
cords — around 1,000 for foe 
year — reflects the rapidly 
growing interest in this 
group, whose declining num- 


fect foe military leaders or letters (or clarity and 
the wealthy classes. The suf- concision. We regret we cannot 
fering and the hunger will acknowledge those we do not 
only make even worse foe use. 


telephone number. We may edit bers are an indication of our 


mismanagement of the coun- 
tryside. Some surveys aim to 
indicate changes from previ- 
ous national surveys whilst 


others set a baseline for 
future surveys to once again 
indi cate changes. One of the 
earliest surveys which I co- 
ordinated was on speckled 
wood and orange tip butter- 
flies and this was very suc- 
cessful partly because we in- 
volved schools that were very 
enthusiastic. In contrast, the 
poorest response of all the 
surveys was another one I 
did which was of wild goats 
where the response was al- 
most nil. At the AGM the 
group approved next year's 
surveys covering wasps, 
drinker moth, jellyfish. w*a 
sel and stoat and lungwort I 
may well have had the first 
stoat record because, on Sun- 
day morning near the house 
I saw a stoat feeding on a 
dead rabbit at foe roadside 
The fact that the stoat was 
still In its brown summer 
coat reminded me that, in the 
Highlands if the winter u 
relatively mild, stoats do not 
change into the white ermine 
coat. It was unclear whether 
the rabbit had been killed hv 
foe stoat or whether it was a 
road casualty. 
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Matthew Norman 


A NEW contender 

strides forward in the 
search for oar drol- 
lest public-relations opera- 
tor. It is Safeway, which 
recently launched a new 

washing powder. After the 
months of deep thought that 
inevitably go into brand 
nam i n g, Safeway finally 
pinniped for Cyclon. An in- 
spired choice. In documents 
relating to the early 1940s, 
SfJ^the English spelt 
ing of Zyklon, as in Zyklon 
KtDfi poison gas mi>n nfai> 

jfef d ?5F5^ fonn Cm* 

■amrely dissimilar to wa ^j i- 
ing powder) that the Nazis 
' used to exterminate concen- 
tration-camp inmates. 
Seising potential dissent 
from camp survivors, 

. Safeway consulted the Jew- 
. ish. body that sanctions 
products as kosher; after ex- 
tensive research, the Beth 
pin concluded that the 
name was in no way insen- 
sitive. Some disagree. Ali- 
son Knight writes from 
Halesowen wondering why 
Safeway didn’t simply pop 
ah B and call it Cyclone; 
while Jewish Board of Dep- 
uties spokesman Mike 
Whine is baffleto “If you 
hadn’t said you were calling 
firom the Guardian, rd as- 
sume this was a wind-up.” 


E thical consumer 

Magazine lists 20 
products that are sur- 
prisingly made by French 
companies, for those keen 
to boycott the correct 
groceries. Although Lea 
and Perrins Worcestershire 
Sauce. Jacob's Crackers 
and Jameson’s Irish Whis- 
key are among them, the 
one truly agonising sacri- 
fice for the would-be boy- 
cotter will be that paradigm 
of the Gallic culinary art. 
Daddies brown sauce. 


C onsistency is the 

hallmark of the Daily 
Mail’s success as 
guardian of family values, 
as its Budget coverage illus- 
trated yesterday morning. 
On page 6. for example, 
Margaret Stone called the 
financial benefits for mar- 
ried couples “a welcome 
start to a policy which sets 
out to reward family val- 
ues”'. On page 8, mean- 
while, that fearsome cru- 
sader for moral 
uprightness. William Od- 
die, described the identical 
benefit as “so tiny, one is 
tempted to think it is a de- 
liberate insult”. Stirring as 
tills Is, on reflection I think 
Ihked Mr Oddie better 
when he was in The 
Goodies. 


I Yfriend Bonnie 
Biggs has failed In 
I an attempt to make 
his peace with British Bail, 
When the landlord of a Dar- 
lington pub named after 
Buster Edwards wrote to 
him in Brazil, Ronnie sent 
back a cheque made ont to 
BRinthe sum of £2.631,784 
—the Great Train Robbers’ 
haul in 1963- “Would yon 
please see that this cheque 
reaches BR,” he wrote. 

“and ask them to let by- 
gones be bygones?” And 
who, to quote Boris the 
Jackal Johnson, could say 
fairer than that? Oddly, 
however. British Rail has 
rejected the olive branch, 
describing the reparation as 
“in extremely bad taste”. 
The cheque will now be 
flamed and hong behind 
the bar at Buster’s, near 
Darlington station. 


F ollowing my friend 

Nlall Ferguson’s in- 
triguing, if tecbically 
flawed, prediction that Gor- 
don Brown would reply to 
the Budget on Tuesday 
rather than Mr Tony Blair, 
there is further evidence 
that the prophetic powers 
of Independent writers are 
on toe wane. On yesterday's 
front page, David Lister 
repor t ed how Damien Hirst 
■won the Turner Prize “to 
toe sound of animal-rights 
protesters shouting abuse 
at him”. There was. infect, 
noshouting, quite possibly 
because nota single animal- 
rights protester tuned up. 
Mr Lister, who had pre- 
pared his opening in ad- 
vance, rang in to confess his 
oracular failure. . . and the 
»me paragraph survived to 
“ter editions. As for the 
n “nourthat David Mont- 
9®**Jl* considering relo- 
cating 
this fa 


T HE Fahign Society has 
score d a fund-raising 
triumph. Its annual 
report reveals that the De- 
velopment Appeal has 

rabod the resounding sum 
of £35,545. As for the Devel- 
opment Appeal Costs, these 
were a paltry £16,673- The 
Diary take its hat off to the 
Fabian s- 
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No green-tinted 
spectacles now 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


W HATEVER the 

Major-Bruton deal 
does for Ireland, it 
marks a climax for 
tiie White House. It puts the 
President on the spot, in a way 
he now seems pleased to ac- 
cept It changes the angle of 
pressure he will exert crudely 
put from pressure on the Brit- 
ish Government to pressure 
on Sinn Fein/IRA. It begin*; to 
turn a dismal segment of his- 
tory round. One thing toe 
British and Americans share, 
Mr Clinton said in yesterday's 
compelling speech to Parlia- 
ment — the address of some- 
one sounding, as he seldom 
does, like a statesman — is 
that “we have no dark motives 
in our dealings with other 
nations' 1 . Until recently, this 
would have been an hwrs/rt- 
account of Washington’s atti- 
tude to Ireland. 

For three years, the White 
House tilt has been green- 
Green for Ireland, and green 
for amazingly naive. The key 
officials thought they were 
dealing with a colonialist sit- 


uation. and cast Gerry Adams 

as a Nelson Mandela for the 

northern hemisphere. If I 
hadn’t heard this direct from 
a very senior official, I would 
find it hard to believe, even 
though I know Washington 

quite weH But such soft- 
headed piety informed all the 
key decisions, especially 
those involving Mr Adams. In 
1993. be was granted a US visa 
despite scorning the pre-con- 
ditions firmly laid down, 
which were to renounce vio- 
lence and support the Down- 
ing St Declaration, the basis 
of all that has followed. Last 
March, Adams was received 
at the White House In near- 
heroic mode, although he de- 
clined either before or after 
the visit to make a concession 
on violence or the de-commis- 
sioning of arms. 

In taking this position, the 
Clinton people were driven 
not only by ignorant senti- 
ment but, of course, by do- 
mestic politics. The Irish vote 
matters, especially to a Demo- 
crat in trouble, and Irish- 
Amerlcans are blind to Irish 
realities. There was a time 
when this visit was «*-Hpdn)od 
to bring a grand political cli- 
macteric, with bear-hugs all 
round under Clinton’s aegis 
in the heart of Belfast 

For many weeks, it has 
been well understood that 
this would be impossible. The 
visit would be at best a dis- 
tant benediction on unfin- 
ished business, at worst a nul- 


lity. with only a Christinas 
tree to show for it The shift of 
perspective began in late 
September, when Nancy So- 
derberg. the lead White House 
official on Ireland, paid an 
unpublicised visit to London, 
followed shortly by her boss, 
Tony Lake, head of the 
National Security Council. 
Between them. Lake and Ms 
Soderberg were exposed to 
more British and Unionist 
opinion Washington bad 
ever listened to before. An 
official close to their talks 
said they had their eyes 
opened to the political reality 
of Ulster Unionism un der its 
new and more formidable 
leader, David Trimble. It was 
a triumph, in particular, for 
the American embassy in 
London, whose analyses were 
customarily regarded as a 
case of ambassadors going na- 
tive, mere mouthpieces for 
British prejudice. 

The deal pr om pted by Clin- 
ton’s visit involves a conces- 
sion by John Major but puts 
pressure on Gerry Adams. 
Major has agreed to a form of 
all-party talking, without a 
smell of the prior de-commis- 
sioning of weapons. But by 
doing it now. he invites Clin- 
ton to put the squeeze on the 
man who's the nearest thing 
to Washington’s client rather 
than listen to his bleatings 
about London's destructive in- 
ertia. Let’s hope he does so. 
The next move is certainly up 
to Shm Fein, in this long pro- 


cess for which the Mqjor-Bru- 
ton pact has bought the price- 
less commodity of tone. Inter- 
nationalising the arms issue is 
the best way of releasing it 
from sterilities in which tt has 
been locked for more than a 
year. But in the end, it cannot 
replace the choices that have 
to be made by the parties to 
the argument 

As tie months have passed, 
conventional wisdom has 
tended to put Britain in the 
dock for toe failure to build 
on the 1994 cease-fire. Mr 
Major is depicted as a man 
who. having started the pro- 
cess, has welshed on the deal 
The Prime Minister, it’s often 

said, is some kind of phony, 
changing his ground, insert- 
ing new conditions, prevari- 
cating and plaiting hard to 
get And there’ve certainly 
been some shifts of emphasis. 
The demand on arms was 
originally not as emphatic as 
it became. So yes. Major has 
played politics — as he’s been 
obliged to by the smallness cf 


US officials cast 
Gerry Adams as a 
Nelson Mandela 
for the northern 
hemisphere 


his parliamentary majority 
and his vulnerability to 
Unionist opinion. Forget the 
Paisleyites: keeping toe Ul- 
ster Unionists on board is 
more than academic deferral 
to their local importance. 

I prefer to think that Major 
has got bis timing right The 
unscrambling cf 25 years' 
bloody disaster is bound to 
take a very long time. Hie 
weight at culture and history 
that has to be overcome, if a 
lasting peace is to be made, 
ordains an attention-span of 
matching solemnity, which 



An £800m riddle 



Gillian Shephard claimed on Tuesday 
that the Budget proved ‘that education is 
at the top of our priorities’. We invited her 
to justify this. Below, Education Editor 
John Carvel is not entirely convinced 


S chools through- 
out the country 
await an important 
announcement 

today: John Gum- 
mer will set out the Govern- 
ment’s plans for local author- 
ity fending next year. The 
Chancellor announced on 
Tuesday an extra £878 million 
in funding for schools. Most of 
it — £774 million — will be 
channelled though local edu- 
cation authorities. They will 
get a 4.5 per cent increase in 
their recurrent fending, and 
an extra £41 million for capital 
spending on schools. So 
schools should be able to fend 

all next year’s pressures. 

The Prime Minister has 
made it quite dear that educa- 
tion is at the top of our pri or- 
ities. We have fulfilled that 
pledge. Local authorities must 
now demonstrate a si milar 
commitment by putting the 
money into front-line services 
in schools, tf they do not, 
parents and governors should, 
and will, call their local au- 


thorities to account But more 
money is not in itself the 
solution. What matters most is 
the way in which the money is 
Hi ?Pd Two examples prove the 
point 

Berkshire, near the top eff 
the pe rf o r mance tables with 
over 48 per cent cf its students 
achieving five or more good 
GCSE passes, has some at the 
largest classes in England. 
But at the other end o f th e 
spectrum, at Hackney Downs 
School, spending per pupil 
this year Is S&489, almost 
three fimas toe national aver- 
age. and the pupil teacher 
ratio is eight to one. Yet the 
education offered at the school 
is so bad I have decided to 
close it It costs as much to 
teach badly as it does to teach 
well. 

The overall framework for 
raising standards and address- 
ing any weaknesses in the 
system is already in place. 
School and college perfor- 
mance tables play a crucial 
role in toe battle to drive up 


standards. Parents and pupils 
can now make informed 
choices of school or college, 
based on toe facts; that en- 
courages healthy competition, 
which in turn drives up stan- 
dards. Reliable measures of 
added value will be published 
alongside performance tables 
if such dear measures can be 
established. These must how- 
ever, be simple to c ol le ct not 
overburden schools, and be 
based firmly an the differ- 
ences in pupils’ actual 
achievements as measured by 
national assessments and 

prrgTnm«tSon<t_ 

The inspection of every 
school over a four-year cycle 
gives us — for the first time — 
a complete picture of how our 
schools are performing. The 
Chief Inspector of Schools has 
reported that toe teaching 
quality in 2030 per cent of 
lessons was unsatisfactory. 
Some teachers have an inade- 
quate grasp of the National 
Curriculum. I have therefore 
recently approved wide-rang- 
ing improvements in teacher 
training. 

But in some schools the 
problems are worse and de- 
mand tougher solutions. In- 
spectors have pinpointed over 
100 schools which fail to pro- 
vide their pupils with an ac- 
ceptable standard of educa- 
tion, lhave set strict deadlines 
for those schools and their 


local authorities to present 
recovery plans. V they prove 
Ineffective I can, and will, use 
my power to place such 
schools under the manage- 
ment of an education associa- 
tion appointed by toe Govern- 
ment. And I will not shirk 
from closing schools if it is 
clear that they cannot be 
turned around and improved. 
This is what I have just done 
at Hackney Downs. 

We are developing, jointly 
with schools, new benchmark- 
ing projects which will enable 
headteachers and governors 
to share good practice in fi- 
nancial management, and In 
targeting resources where 
they can do most to raise stan- 
dards. Other measures — test- 
ing and assessment at 7, 11 
and 14. the review of teacher 
training, the new headteacher 
qualification — will all con- 
tribute to higher standards. 

The broad framework for 
raising standards in education 
is already working. On top cf 
it we are now putting in place 
building blocks which wifi en- 
sure that toe education pupils 
receive provides the type cf 
workforce that a dynamic aim 
thriving economy requires. 

1 announced on Budget Day 
a new initiative to raise stan- 
dards of literacy and numer- 
acy in primary schools. We 
plan to work with Ofeted — 
the independent schools in- 


survfves all manner of delays 
and cogitations and threats 
and even outright violations. 
Any leader who gets involved 
in re-ordering this history, 
and comes face-to-face with 
Ireland's endless fascination 
with obstructive minutiae, 
has to be ready for the long 
haoL Mr Blair needs to be 
schooling himself for it as 
well, for what Major has 
Started Major will not live to 
finish. Meanwhile, to insti- 
fetea new twin-track process, 
with another deadline, is the 
right way to make use of 
time's ally: the steady experi- 
ence of peace which makes it 
ever less acceptable to be the 
party responsible for destroy- 
ing it. 

In the next hatch of time, 
between now and the end of 
February, the biggest service 
the international commission 
can perform is to find a way 
of indicating to Shm Fein/ 
IRA that its stance on arms is 
unacceptable. The IRA’s ada- 
mant rejection of even token 
decommissioning has hith- 
erto prevailed. Recited like a 
mantra, it has acquired for 
many of its intended audi- 
ence, including a good few 
readers of the Guardian, axi- 
omatic reality. But if contin- 
ued in perpetuity, it win show 
only that Sinn Fein is not 
truly interested in a settle- 
ment Elements of Sinn Fein 
certainly are not They want 
only total victory. But that’s 
□at the transaction behind 
which toe international com- 
munity is being mobilised. 
President Clinton to toe fore. 
Now that Major has made his 
move, and been denounced by 
most Unionists for nothing 
worse than a fudge. It's plain 
enough where the next obliga- 
tion lies. 

The Clinton visits. London 
yesterday and Belfast today, 
may serve the purpose of in- 
struction in that matter. If so, 
they will be worth a lot more 
than when the green lobby 
dreamed them up. 


spectorate — to establish a 
network of literacy and nu- 
meracy centres, based in local 
education authorities. These 
centres will draw on evidence 
from inspection research 
to spread good practice be- 
tween local schools to improve 
the teaching and learning of 
reading, writing and dm use of 
numbers. I have also initiated 
the Better English Campaign. 
This will aim to ensure that 
young people learn how to 
communicate effectively in 
English — also essential for 
employment. 

Sir Ron Dealing is now 
revising the whole area of 
qualifications for 16- to 19- 
year-olds. This includes look- 
ing at how the core skills of 
communication, numeracy, 
IT, problem-solving and team- 
working can be developed in 
qualifications for the age 
group. This will help ensure 
that school-leavers have more 
relevant skills and are more 
employable. 

Finally, following the 
merger of toe former Depart- 
ments for Education and Em- 
ployment, the Training and 
Enterprise Councils have a 
more important rote to play in 
promoting high-quality train- 
ing for those who have left 
schooL We are moving to an 
era where the artificial divide 
between school and work will 
no longer matter in any signif- 
icant sense. We are moving to 
a period cf lifelong le a r ni n g in 
which we are seeking to raise 
standards at all stages. 

Wherever I talk to employ- 
ers they make it crystal dear 
to me what they want and 
need: an adaptable workforce 
capable of performing the core 
skills, motivated to work hard 
and with a solid educational 
foundation beneath them on 
which they can build further. 

Our education reforms have 
provided toe basis for produc- 
ing such a workforce. This 
week’s Budget has provided 
toe money for schools and the 
incentive to raise education 
standards still higher. 

The Government has kept 
its pledge to increase funding 
for schools. We have made 
available the resources, set 
out the standards which we 
expect schools to meet and the 
means to help them achieve 
them. The new money must go 
to schools themselves so that 
it reaches each and every 
pupil. The teachers’ pay settle- 
ment will need to be at a 
(dearly affordable level since 
every percentage point on pay 
next year will mean less 
money for new teachers, 
books and equipment. 

We have given local authori- 
ties the mone7- Schools have 
the tools. They know what is 
needed. I am sure they wifi 
deliver. 


The Bt Hon Gillian Shephard Is 
Secretary of State lor Education 
and Employment 


Read John Gummer’s lips today 


G illian Shephard 
should not be sur- 
prised that teachers, 
governors and councillors 
have yet to be persuaded 
the Budget is such good 
news for schools. 

The press release from 
her education department 
was absolutely clear cat 
Education spending over 
the coming year would 
show a 1 per cent increase 
in real terms after a 5 per 
cent rise over the previous 
12 months. “This settle- 
ment recognises the key 
part played by education in 
improving our competitive- 
ness as a nation," she said. 
But that was the statement 


Mrs Shephard made exactly 

a year ago on November 29, 

1994. By the spring, the 
parents of middle Britain 
bad taken to the stree ts in a 
rare display of outrage, to 
march against the cuts in 
school budgets which have 
since caused about 10,000 
teacher redundancies. 

Mrs Shephard's political 
imperative now is to prove 
to us that she is not up to 
the same trick again . Her 
preparatory spin-doctoring 
was effective. Towards the 
end of the public-spending 
round she let it be known 
that she was putting up a 
tough fight against the 
Treasury. John Major gave 


her unusually strong sup- 
port in his speech to the 
Conservative Party confer- 
ence, advising everyone not 
to mess with G11L It was 
confidently reported that 
she was fighting for an 
extra £800 million for the 
schools — and then that she 
had won the £800 million. 

That indeed is close 
enough to the £878 million 
for schools announced by 
the Chancellor on Tuesday. 
As Mrs Shephard says 
above, £774 million of this 
will be channelled towards 
local education authorities 
in England, with a strong 
exhortation that It be spent 
on front-line services in the 


classroom. The problem is 
that the increase does not 
relate to what the councils 
are actually spending this 
year. 

The Government said 
they ought to spend £17,204 
million to provide a stan- 


dard level of service in 
1995/6. It now says they 
ought to spend £17,978 in 
1996/7 — an increase of 
£774 million. 

But the councils are al- 
ready spending £18,076 mil- 
lion this year. Unless they 
continue to “overspend” at 
the same rate as before, the 
extra f undin g trill be lost. 
That is why Mrs Shep- 
hard’s reference to John 
Grimmer, the Environment 
Secretary, is so important. 

The councils fear he wm 
announce today a relax- 
ation of capping which 


might theoretically allow 
them to increase schools’ 
budgets to match Inflation 
and the teachers’ forthcom- 
ing pay award. In practice, 
they could not afford to do 
so without swingeing in- 
creases in the council tax. 
Since hardly any education 
authorities are left in Con- 
servative control, ministers 
would then be able to make 
political capital from an 
attack on local government 
profligacy. 

These are the suspicions 
and Mrs Shephard has used 
remarkably few of the 
words available to her here 
to allay them. If she is 
right and education has in- 
deed come out best from the 
public-spending settlement 

this year, heaven help 
those who rely on the other 
public services. 


Playing happy 
families on 
the streets 



Natasha Walter 


O NE MINUTE Chancel- 
lor Clarke was freezing 
lone parents’ benefit: 
the next he was limiting hous- 
ing benefit for unemployed 
young people. All fine right- 
wing targets which helped to 
pay for the tax cuts. The 
message is clear: the Govern- 
ment intends to squeeze the 
most stigmatised members of 
society — single mothers, the 
undeserving poor — in favour 
of those whom it hopes and 
prays may vote Conservative. 

And then, in passing, there 
was a reminder of another 
part of that cool-headed, or 
cold-hearted, strategy. Mr 
Clarke reminded us that the 
Social Security Secretary 
would be announcing mea- 
sures to cut the benefits of 
“people who apply for asylum 
on arrival in the country". 

The day before the Budget, 
the Daily Mail gleefully 
splashed the tale of a ring of 
fraudulent asylum-seekers 
who were netting thousands 
of pounds in benefits. Racism 
and economic insecurity in- 
tertwine: and the handful of 
quickwitted fraudsters that 
can be found is allowed to 
stand in for all the isolated, 
desperate victims of war and 
torture that beg for refuge. 
You’ll remember that when 
toe National Lottery Chari- 
ties Board gave 1 per cent of 
its first round of grants to 
refogee groups, the Sun ran 
an outraged headline, “Mad 
Somalians get £188,000” , and 
toe Star had a cartoon show- 
ing hordes of black immi- 
grants queueing up for hand- 
outs at Heathrow. 

One family, let’s nail them 
Family A, who may be af- 
fected by the new benefit reg- 
ulations. arrived in Britain 
from Zaire in 1993. They were 
deeply traumatised by their 
experience of war and owned 
nothing but toe clothes they 
stood up in. They have three 
children under five, and after 
finding unfhmished accom- 
modation in Dagenham, they 
took a loan from toe Social 
Fund to buy essentials. They 
still lack adequate bedding 
and household equipment; 
toe father is in and out of 
psychiatric hospital. And 
they receive benefits of all of 
£90 for five people, from 
which they pay for gas and 
heating as well as Social Fund 
repayments, food and cloth- 
ing. They are already poor, 
they are already miserable, 
they are already isolated. 
Hey, scroungers! 

You'll be glad to hear that 
the present government isn't 
having any of it. From Janu- 
ary most asylum-seekers will 
be denied all benefit — no 


housing benefit, no income 
support, no disability allow- 
ance. As Family Service 
Units, a charity that works 
with disadvantaged families, 
has said: “We find it difficult 
to believe that this provision 
could be allowed to become 
law: its logical conclusion is 
that people will be forced to 
live on the streets and 
starve." 

Er — yes. So how many 
people will be added to this 
new beggar class, Britain's 
under-the-underciass? The 
new regulations affect all 
those who have applied for 
asylum after entering Britain, 
or who are appealing against 
a negative decision on their 
cose. The Refugee Council has 
estimated that about 8.00G 
people will immediately be 
denied all benefits, of whom 
over 1,000 will be children. 
And about 50,000 will be af- 
fected over the course of one 
year. So tens of thousands of 
people will be pushed into 
destitution, forced to rely on 
soup-kitchens, if they can find 
such a thing, and handouts. 

In Italy, the only EU 
country that currently denies 
asylum-seekers benefits, des- 
titute adults and children live 
in tents and shacks on the 
outskirts of cities. As from 
January, you will not be able 
to ignore those men and 
women who give you hand- 
written bits of cardboard in 
Britain's city centres, spelling 
out that they are homeless, 
hungry and refugees. One of 
them might be from Family 
A; or they might be from 
Family M, who came to Brit- 
ain from the Ivory Coast In 
1994. Three children under 12 
live with their two parents; 
their father was an opposition 
activist and after toe security 
forces killed his brother, he 
fled for his life. But because 
his application was made 
after entering Britain, they 
will be denied all benefits. 

G IVEN that none of 
them speaks much 
English, work isn’t yet 
on the cards. Their applica- 
tion for asylum may or may 
not be accepted, justly or un- 
justly, but in toe meantime do 
we want them to be punished 
for trying to keep a life 
together for their children? 

The Government may find 
that this new bid for popular- 
ity will backfire. Anyone who 
vaguely doubts that refugees 
are opportunists in search of 
a soft touch will have those 
doubts constantly Inflamed 
by the sight of real hardship. 
And the financial savings will 
be tiny, adding up to just one 
quarter of 1 per cent of the 
social-security budget 
So they will probably be far 
outweighed by, say, the need 
for local authorities to take 
mare children into care be- 
cause their families can’t pro- 
vide for them, or, as the Brit- 
ish Medical Association has 
predicted, a rise in the dis- 
eases of stark poverty, such 
as tuberculosis. For thou- 
sands of people in Britain, 
playing toe race card isn’t 
going to be motto of a game. 
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Teresa Hunter 


of 
ort- 
yes- 
ttae 
ort- 
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Chancellor “abandoned’' 
home owners in the Budget 

Britain's biggest lender, the 
Halifax, cot its mortgage rate 
by 0.25 per cent to 7.74 per 
cent, followed closely fay die 
Abbey National the Nation- 
wide. the Northern Rock and 
Britannia. More cuts are ex- 
pected within days. 

The Halifax said it believed 
the housing market was 
poised for recovery, and cuts 
in its mortgage rate would 

boost confidence further. 

But experts pointed out that 
lenders were forced to make a 
second unilateral mortgage 
rate cut in three mouths be- 
cause of disastrous lending 
figures. Net advances look set 
to be the worst since 1983, ! 
reaching just £15 billion by j 
the end of the year, compared . 
with £40 billion at the top erf 
the housing market boom. 

Similarly, the number of 
transactions has plunged to a 
nadir at just over a million — 
half the level at the 1988 peak. 

House prices have fallen in 
some areas by 25 per cent, 
negative equity has risen to 
1.1 million ami repossessions 
are running at 1 jdO a week. 
So Kenneth Clarke's assur- 



| ance In his Budget speech 
that the Government's com- 
mitment to homeowners 
“remains as strong as ever" 
has a hollow ring. 

The major lenders have 
remained silent on the Chan- 
cellor's rejection of their 
pleas to cut stamp duty, or ex- 
tend mortgage interest relief 
(MIRAS) at least for first-time 
buyers to inject some life into 
the housing market. But pri- 
vately they decried as "baf- 
fling logic" his conclusion 
that “none of the affordable 
proposals would actually 
make any difference”. 

A Halifax spokesman said 
the Chancellor and the Trea- 
sury appear to view the hous- 
ing market "as a sleeping lion 
and they are afraid if they 
prod the animal he will get up 
and roar. They blame the 
housing market for the way 
the economy overheated in the 
1980s, but the housing market 
merely followed the growth in 
the rest of the economy."’ 

Fears of further house price 
falls — more than 34 per cent 
after accounting for inflation 
— have forced lenders to cut 
their mortgage rate margin to 
its lowest level above the 6.75 
percent base rate since 1992. 

But UBS housing market 
analyst Rob Thomas believes 
prices could rise by 6 per cent 
in 1997 and 9 per cent in 1998. 
He said; “This savage bear 
market in housing will come 
to an end — it is simply a 
question of when.” 


What borrowers will save per month 
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Halifax 

7.74% 

30 

206.45 

4.07 

164.48 

5.32 



40 

276.34 

5.71 

228.98 

7.41 



60 

429.02 

9.03 

357.98 

11.57 



100 

734.37 

15.67 

015.98 

19.91 

Abbey National 

7.79% 

30 

20726 

3.25 

165.54 

4-25 


7.79% 

40 

283.93 

4.58 

230.45 

5.92 


7.74% 

60 

435.47 

7.22 

357.98 

9-25 


7.69% 

100 

737.71 

12.51 

612.00 

15.92 


7.65% 

30 

205.00 

4.86 

162.57 

6.37 



40 

27726 

6.76 

228.31 

8.68 



60 

427.21 

10.76 

353.81 

13.88 



100 

729.38 

18.73 

606.81 

23.88 

NAP 

7.79% 

30 

200.80 

3.24 

165-54 

4.25 



40 

277.47 

4.57 

230.45 

5.92 



60 

430.81 

7J22 

360.29 

9.25 



100 

737.49 

12.54 

619.95 

15.92 


Charities count the cost of 
Clarke’s tax giveaway 


lan Wyfto 


C HARITIES were yester- 
day assessing the damage 
of the Chancellor’s income 
tax give-away, which will cost 
them £17 million a year. 

The ip reduction in the 
basic rate of income tax 
means that they will lose 4 
per cent of the tax they can 
reclaim on donations made 
via deeds of covenant or the 
Gift Aid scheme. Donations 
are already substantially 
down this year following the 
launch of the National 
Lottery. 

The tax cut will hit chari- 
ties which rely on deeds of 
covenant to underpin 
sponsorship programmes and 
churches whose members use 
covenants for tithing hardest. 

Last year ActionAid, one of 
the largest overseas aid chari- 
ties, claimed £3.75 million 
b ack from the taxman on cov- 
enants from 80,000 donors. 
But the charity says the 
Chancellor's tax bonus will 
result in an annual loss of 
£150,000 — more than double 
Its budget for emergency 
work in Ethopia last year. 

Oxfam estimates it will lose 
£150,000 a year in tax 


reclaimed from covenants, 
plus another £3,000 lost 
through Gift Aid. Save The 
Children, which placed adver- 
tisements in yesterday's 
national newspapers con- 
demning the tax cuts, is ex- 
pecting a £50,000 drop in reve- 
nue from covenants. 

A spokeswoman for the 
NSPCC. which stands to lose 
£40,000 a year, said: "If the 
Budget encourages people to 
feel good and give more to 
char ity, fine. But we’re not 
holding out much hope of 
that" 

Under a deed of covenant 
donors agree to make a 
monthly, annual or lump sum 
payment out of taxed Income 
for at least four years. The In- 
land Revenue repays the tax 
to the named charity. Before 
the Budget, charities would 
have received £100 from a 
monthly covenant of £75 — 
now they will receive £98.68. 
The Gift Aid scheme allows 
chari ties to reclaim tax on 
one-off donations of £250 or 
more. 

Charities also fear that the 
higher inheritance tax 
threshold will mean that half 
of the 4,600 charitable estates 
left each year will no longer 
be liable for inheritance tax. 



Steady Eddie gets 
ready to change 
his cautious tune 



Alex Brummer 


K ENNETH CLARKE 
did his best at post- 
Bud get briefings to 
squash rampant spec- 
ulation of a quickie cut in in- 
terest rates. Bat even as he 
was playing the tune of the 
responsible economic man- 
ager, refusing to play "fest 
and loose" with interest rates, 
the building societies were 
making up their collective 
minds. 

The Halifax, the mortgage 
market leader with more than 
2,4 millio n borrowers and 
soon to convert itself into a 
full-blown bank, led the way 
down by chopping the cost of 
its home loans by a quarter- 
point to 7.74 per cent its 
second cut since September in 
a period in which the bank 
base rate has remained un- 
changed at 6.75 per cent 
The audacity of the Halites, 
which has again made the 
opening move in a mortgage 
price-cutting war on Britain's 
high streets, is a good enough 
indication that official rates 
may not be ter behind. 

The date to watch on base 
rates Is December 13 when 
the Governor of the Bank of 
England. Eddie George settles 
down to his monthly meeting 
with the Chancellor. 

For much of this year Mr 
George's script has been ex- 
tremely cautious as one 
would expect of a central 
banker. 

In the early summer the 
Governor was still insisting 
in his meetings with Mr 
Clarke that there was a dan- 
ger that inflation could swing 
above the central target of 2.5 
per cent unless base rates 
were increased. Mr Clarke, 
relying upon his Nottingham 
manufacturing instincts, 
desisted. 

By the autumn, as the pace 
of economic recovery slowed, 
the Bank began to acknowl- 
edge that the Chancellor may 


haw been right In resisting 
its stem prescription and per- 
haps, after nil, base rates 
were fine where they were. 

As the authorities approach 
the next decision point — In 
two weeks' time — there are 
clear signs that the Bank's 
judgment is again shifting 
and that it may be ready to 
accept that rates can be 
trimmed. 

The prudent action might 
be a quarter point reduction 
in December to be followed by 
further cuts in the spring if 
justified. 

However, if there are some 
more sluggish economic indi- 
cators between now and then, 
the bolder half-point cut 
called for by the CBI. is al- 
most certain barring finan- 
cial accident. 

Some watchers of the 
money markets, where banks 
lend each other fluids, were 
rather conAised early yester- 


Signs are Bank 
may be ready to 
accept rates can 
be trimmed 


day when the Bank put out a 
decisive signal that it was not 
in the mood to allow base 
rates to falL However, that 
signal was simply to calm the 
feverish speculation that the 
Government might follow its 
Budget with an immediate in- 
terest rate cut. 

The Bank’s message was 
not now or this week, have 
patience, and it may be poss- 
ible to deliver on cheaper 
rates. 

Plainly, as ter as UK eco- 
nomic growth is concerned, 
something has to happen if 
the Treasury forecast of a 3 
per cent rise in gross domes- 
tic product in the 1996 calen- 
der year, is to be achieved. 

The main influence, on Mr 
George's interest rate judg- 
ment will always be the infla- 
tion target 

Hitting this is never a par- 
ticularly accurate science in 
that the assumption is that 
policy changes now, will take 
two years or upwards to be 
telly reflected In prices. How- 
ever, looking across that time 
horizon now the view inside 


the Bonk is that the balance 
of probabilities is that the for- 
get is more in range than it 
was In the summer, when tr 
was still pushing fur that 
hike. 

It used to be tliat the pn*- 
eminent factor in the analysis 
was the money supply. Both 
the narrow version of the 
money supply MO. cash used 
in transactions, and its wider 
counterpart M4 consisting of 
bank and building society 
ledning to the UK private sec- 
tor have been above target 
ranges of Late. 

However, the authorities 
have generally played down 
the significance of this. In- 
stead, they have tended to 
focus on a broader range of 
indicators. 

On the surface there would 
appear to be one huge ob- 
stacks to an interest rate cut; 
the weakness erf sterling and 
uncertain global prospects. 

In the run-up to the Budget 
and in the first day's trading 
since Mr Clarke's statement 
sterling has been distinctly 
uneven: it came close to its 
all- time low against the cur- 
rencies of the UK's major 
trading partners yesterday. 
However, there appears to be 
confidence that the secondary 
effects erf storting's deprecia- 
tion are being dissipated. 

Similarly, the authorities 
are understood to be less than 
concerned about the Euro- 
pean monetary union agenda 
which is contributing to In- 
dustrial unrest in France and 
uncertainty around the 
fringes of the exchange rate 
mechanism. 

All this Is seen as back- 
ground noise which should 
not affect the UK's policy 
stance. 

In fed if the turmoil in- 
creases the pressure on the 
Bundesbank to lower its offi- 
cial rates, which have been 
pushing downwards as the 
German mark has strength- 
ened. it could make it easier 
for the Governor and Chan- 
cellor to ease British rates 
without undermining the two 
point or so differential be- 
tween London and Frankfurt. 

Despite the worse that ex- 
pected UK government bor- 
rowing needs the market in 
British government bonds — 
gilts — has a distinctly heady 
air. Hie countdown to lower 
base rates is underway. 


Dishonesty puts higher price on principles 



C AN the great British 
public be bought and 
if so how much does 
it cost? 

As someone new to this 
Budget business I found the 
preconception shared by ex- 
perts of all political hues that 
we can be profoundly depress- 
ing. Not only can we be bought 
apparently, but for as little as 
the cost of a couple of packets 
of cigarettes. 

Although many opinion 
polls, even among Tory voters, 
have shown that most of us 
would rather see increased 
public speeding than tax cuts, 
it is widely assumed that what 
people say to pollsters is not 
borne out in the polling booths 
at election time. This Budget 
then, we were told, would be 
the most political budget ever, 
a last-ditch attempt to revive 
the Tories. 

It turns out now that there 
is the possibility of another 
last and deeper ditch and an- 
other year before an election, 

and that the problem with this 

Budget is that it was not politi- 
cal enough. 

It was a letdown for those on 
the right who certainly do not 
believe honesty is the best pol- 
icy. Clarke was “sensible" and 
“responsible" and there was 


nothing to excite or stimulate 
the economy or the pundits on 
either side very much. “2p or 
not 2p, that is the question." 
said one wag who ended up 
like the rest of us with only a 
penny for his thoughts. 

As he sauntered out. Dimb- 
leby helpfully informed us 
that the Chancellor 1 ikes jazz, 
cigars, football and doesn't 
care too much about his 
appearance. 

He certainly seemed 
relaxed as he spoke in the 
House. More relaxed than 
John Major who kept blowing 
his nose and Waldegrave who 
looked as if he were in prayer. 
Perhaps he was. I tried hard to 
listen but found myself absent- 
mindedly reading the instruc- 
tions for an electric 
toothbrush. 

1 perked up when we were 
back to the studio with Peter 
Snow bobbing up and down in 
front of a virtual graphic of 
BBC’s Budget Town which 
looked like Brooks ide Close 
arranged around a pound 
sign. Facts and figures floated 
by and I duly noted them as if 
they might be significant 
“The Chancellor sat down at 
4.39pm." The calculations had 
already been made and if you 
fitted into any of the average 
families on show then you 
could see if you wen? slightly 
better off. Of course I didn't fit • 
in. 1 tried to think of anyone 
that 1 knew who did but 
couldn't 

Still help was at hand. You 
could find out how the Budget 
affected you personally on the 
Internet Snow gave the 
address — “lots of slashes and 
dots" — and Peter Jay com- 
mented disdainfully' that the 
Tories didn’t seem to realise 


that the recovery' had ended. It 
was all a gamble on a sus- 
tained growth rate and a cut 
in interest rates. 

Is that it then? Why wasn't 
Mystic Meg on hand if it was 
Just another lottery? It was all . 
good news for Scotch drink- 
ing, non-smoking, classic car 
owners. Great It was I have to 
say also good news for road 
protesters — although not if 
they are young scrumpy 
drinkers — but for the rest of 
us? Nothing had been done 
about job creation, for the un- 
employed and for the poorest 
members of society for whom 
tax is not an issue. 

Even the Conservatives 
were underwhelmed. I know 
'.all this is about money and 
uiformation about money but 


dozing the Barings fiasco 
when it was dutifoUy rat- 
plained to us that one trader 
can gamble away millions of 
pounds of profits on goods 
that haven't been produced 
yet because that is how it all 
works. The news that many of 
us would spend the little extra 
money we had on the lottery 
anyway should hardly be a 
great surprise. 

There is another set of dis- 
cussions that run parallel to 
the Budget which struggle to 
find a place at its centre. One 
is that men and women spend 
their money differently, that 
money for many women 
means more money for their 
children which is obviously a 
kind of invisible investment 

Another is that not only is 


Using a Budget to capture votes is 
one thing, to use it for social 
engineering against single mothers 
is repellent. Tony Blair take note 


money is still spoken of as an 
abstract. It is no wonder that 
so many people take no notice 
of all these goings on. 

No one bothers to point out 
that the value of money* itself 
is different if you haven't got 
much of it To be £7 a week 
better off doesn't make a tot of 
difference if you already have 
enough to live on. Yet to some- 
one on benefit or low wages £7 
a week is an enormous sum. 

On the one hand we are sup- 
posed to be excited by a penny 
tax cut — and yet on the other 
the last time most of us paid 
any attention to all this was 


the economy going through 
structural changes but also 
our system of values. The get- 
rich-quick values of the 1980s 
have been replaced by a con- 
cern with stability and secu- 
rity and a sense that public 
services are worth Investing 
in not simply financially but 
also socially. 

Alongside this, fewer of us 
are willing to see natural 
resources as mere capital to 
be exploited, a point of course 
that environmentalists have 
been making for a very long 
time, 

Clarke, instead, used his po- 


sition to fine-tune what he 
considers to be central to Tory 
thinking. While claiming not 
to penalise single parents he 
did just that By claiming 
single parents are flavoured 
over couples with children he 
failed to recognise the harsh 
economic truth that it is 
cheaper to live as a couple 
than on your own with 
children. 

While playing to the grey 
vote he has Ignored the appall- 
ing situation of many young 
people who will be trapped 
into further financial depen- 
dence on their families and 
not be able to leave hcane un- 
less they became homeless. 

Even though Tory back- 
benchers were grim this was 
still described as a compas- 
sionate deal. The tabloids 
were having none of it No in- 
stant feel-good factor means 
that the Sun could proclaim 
“You Ken Not Be Serious.” 

One can Instantly under- 
stand the appeal of this kind of 

lang ua g e whan nwo r paric 

more thoughtful pundits like 
Holly Sutherland of the Micro- 
simulation unit at Cambridge 
saying things like; “The ac- 
companying chart data 

from the Microsimulation 
Unit's tax-benefit model, Foil- 
mod, and shows the distribu- 
tional impact of the main per- 
sonal tax changes, relative to 
an indexed base.” . 

Maybe it's me, but on the 
same day as the Budget, Brian 

Eno. speaking as be presented 
the Turner Prize, made an elo- 
quent plea for artists to en- 
gage with the public, to ex- 
plain the value erf what they 
get up to. Why shouldn't econ- 
omists be prepared to doth e 
same? For what Sutherland 


was actually saying was that 
the poorest households have 
not benefited at all from this 
Budget whereas the rich have 
not benefited enough to make 
much difference. 

One sensed the frustration 
watching much of the TV cov- 
erage which drove Paxman to 
being even more yappy than 
usual, "Is it not the case .. .” 
he sneered as he fore into the 
various specimens brought 
before him in a concerted at- 
tempt to get the juices flowing. 

Thankfully, however, this 
year the Budget was not 
purely a male preserve and 
many female experts were 
wheeled in to give their 
analysis. 

I fear though, that the whole 
thing passed many people by. 
A colleague phoned while I 
was watching the speech. "Oh 
is it today?" he said “I thought 
it was in March.” Interest 
rates may be cut but the gen- 
eral level erf disinterest and 
distrust remains high and the 
gulf between the politicians 
and the pollsters wide. 

The gap between what is 
considered to be economic 
honesty and political honesty 
is still huge. Using a Budget to 
capture votes is one thing , to 
use it fbr social engineering 
against single mothers is 
repellent Tony Blair take 
note. 

Anybody who has been Into 
a school or a hospital recently 
does not believe there has 
been huge investment in the 
public sector., and a few extra . 
quid in their pockets will not 
convince them of that Even if 
we are to accept we can be 
bought all the signs are that 
we are not as cheap as we once 
were. 


Shock over cut 


in university and college funding 


Civil servants to train for change in Whitehall 


Donald MacLeod 
Education Correspondent 


U NIVERSITIES and col- 
leges were yesterday reel- 
ing from worse than expected 
cuts in the small print of the 
Budget Students face larger 
classes, fewer books, ageing 
equipment and shabby build- 
ings, according to university 
and college heads. 


The government decision to 
hold back student numbers 
until the end of the century 
would leave Britain trailing 
behind competitors In Europe. 
North America and Japan, 
said the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals. 

Next year the number of 
full-time students funded by 
the Government is to be cut 
by 3.000. 

The Higher Education 


Funding Council for England 
warned that universities face 
a 15 per cent cut over three 
years — £550 million in real 
terms. The scale and sudden- 
ness were likely to cause diffi- 
culties for universities, said 
Brian Fender, the funding 
council’s chief executive. 

Diana Warwick, chief exec- 
utive of the committee, said 
the Government would not 
now reach its target of a third 


of young people going into 
higher education because 
ministers had failed to put a 
proper system of funding and 
student loans in place. 

Participation is to be frozen 
at 30 per cent until 1999. “It 
has not reformed the funding 
mechanism. Finding up-to- 
date books and lecturers with 
time to listen will increas- 
ingly become a lottery for 
students." 


Sarah Ryle 
and Celia Weston 


U P TO 10.000 civil servants 
are to be retrained to 
overcome entrenched opposi- 
tion in parts of Whitehall to 
private firms taking over cap- 
ital projects, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Sir Christopher Bland, 
chairman of the Private Fi- 


nance panel which marries 
infrastructure projects with 
private money and expertise, 
said yesterday intrans ig e n ce 
among civil servants had 
been one of the PFTs main 
teething problems. 

He said; "This is one of the 
most focused Government- 
wide training courses in 
recent years. This is a critical 
part of our strategy in chang- 
ing culture, building up the 


requisite levels of competence 
and embedding PFI in govern- 
ment in the medium term.” 
The Financial Secretary, 
Michael Jack, confirmed that 
the Government expects to 
meet its £5 billion target for 
new capital projects by the 
end of 1995/96 under the Pri- 
vate Finance Initiative, but 
Sir Christopher Bland said it 
was not easy to woo 
■Whitehall 


Sir Christopher joined the 
panel a year ago and has been 

chairman for three months 
He said; "During the time 
that l have been here ihe 
Treasury has moved from 
saying If we do nothing m 
will go away', and I think th at 
by May 1996 they will be born, 
again believers." 

"Some of the major depart- 
ments have changed but 
others have not” 
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Flashy. . .Labour hired an 
electronic billboard at 
Piccadilly Circus in London 
to press its claim that an 
average family Is £670 
wane off since the start of 
this Parliament 
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BUDGET 11 


Ken’s uncanny 
confidence 
is misplaced 


Rate cut would square the circle 


Larry Elliott checks the Chancellor’s 
longer-term financial calculations 



'ENNETH Clarke 
has his own quirky 
view of Budgets. 
Those that look 
st on the day 
tend to lose their glitter fairly 
rapidly, while those that at 
Dnt sight garner nothing hut 
brickbats often turn out to be 
rather good. ! 

On that basis, the long-term 
perspective may prove more 
favourable than the snap 
Judgment; -^particularly as a 
detailed study of the Budget 
suggests that the Chancellor 
is perhaps not giving us the 
whole story. 

The key conundrum is how 
Mr Clarke can reconcile hie 
gloomy prognosis for the pub- 

Hc flnarvrre with his panging*. 

jan view of how the economy 
will perform over the next 12 

wfln ths. 

With most independent 
economists ratcheting down 
their forecasts of growth next 
year to 1.75-&25 per cent, the 
C h ance l lor breezed along on 
Tuesday with a prediction 
flat gross domestic product 
would expand by 3 per cent in 
1996. 

The Immediate assumption 
was that Mr Clarke and the 
Treasury forecasters had fac- 
tored in cuts in interest rates 
over the next few months to 
stimulate the economy. 

Not so, said the Chancellor 
at his post-Budget press con- 
ference yesterday. The cur- 
rent slowdown was merely a 
pause and the economy would 


“strengthen next year be- 
cause the fundamentals were 
sound". 

However, the pre-emptive 
move yesterday by some 
mortgage lenders to reduce 
the cost of home loans sug- 
gests That the finan cial mar- 
kets are supremely confident 
that base rates are on the way 
down — notwithstanding Mr 
Clarke’s coyness. 

If the markets are correct — 
and they probably are — then 
the Government is set' to 
reduce interest rates. As a 
result Mr Clarke should be 
expecti n g the economy to zip 
along at well over 3 per cent 
next year. But that would al- 
most certainly lead to a more 
favourable profile for the pub- 
lic sector borrowing require- 
ment than that contained in 
the Red Book. 

Mr Clarke said on Tuesday 
that he expects the PSBR of 
£29 billion in the current 
1995/6 financial year to come 
down to just £22^5 billion in 
1906/7. a higher figure than 
outside economists would ex- 
pect with a growth forecast of 
at least 3 per cent 

The key to the Treasury’s 
assumption for the PSBR is a 
much gloomier outlook for 
tax revenues than it made at 
this time last year, reducing 
receipts by around 
£13 billion. 

Mr Giles said that £3 billion 
of the shortfall could be ac- 
counted for in the tax cuts an- 
nounced on Tuesday, 


£2£ billion from a lower Trea- 
sury forecast for money GDP 
and a further £3 billion from 
the fact that file impact on 
revenues of a pick-up in 
growth is now thought to be 
smaller than imagingH a year 
ago. 

But that still leaves around 
£4 billion or so to be ac- 
counted for. The official Trea- 
sury line is that caution is 
necessary after the disap- 
pointing returns over the past 
year. But there are at least 
three other possible 
explanations. 

The, first is that Mr Clarke 
simply does not believe his 
own growth forecast, and pri- 


vately feels that GDP expan- 
sion next year will be more in 
line with the City consensus. 
If growth is one percentage 
point lower than the Treasury 
Is forecasting, a eoait hifunn 
PSBR looks far more feasible. 

Second, the Chancellor may 
think that his growth forecast 
is spot on, but have some mis- 
givings about his rosy predic- 
tions for inflation. The Red 
Book blithely states that the 
economy has annn gh spare 
capacity to accommodate 
growth of 3 per cent next year 
whUe keeping Inflation on a 
downward path, but some 
economists have doubts. 

The Treasury estimates 


that consumer spending will 
rise by 3.5 per cent next year, 
and if it does, retailers may 
start to widen profit margins 
by pushing up prices. 

Hi gtmr inflation would al- 
most certainly lead to squeals 
of protest fl-om Mr Clarke's 
spending colleagues, who 
would be seeing their depart- 
mental budgets squeezed hard 
in the run-up to an election. 
As in previous years. Mr 
Clarke is forecasting a foil of 
1 per cent in real (inflation- 
adjusted) terms in the Gov- 
ernment’s control total in 
1996/7,. but this is a target that 
is always aimed for and never 
met 


Assuming that spending is 
more likely to rise than fall 
just before polling day. Mr 
Clarke may have given him- 
self a comfort zone of 
£4 billion of extra spending. 

The final explanation is the 
most obvious. It is that the 
Chancellor believes his own 
rhetoric, is determined to 
keep spending under strict 
control and has deliberately 
overestimated the PSBR to 
allow himself the luxury of 
announcing a big undershoot 
in the PSBR next November. 
That would leave £4 billion to 
give away. Not a bad start, 
with an election due within 
six months. 


Company shortfall wrecks forecasts 


T HE Government's fi- 
nancial calculations 
appear to have been 
cast awry by the failure of 
companies to come up with 
as much tax as the Trea- 
sury bad expected, writes 
Roger Cowe. 

The latest forecasts for 
the economy, published on 
Tuesday in the Red Book, 
show that £145 billion is ex- 
pected in 1996/7 from in- 
come tax, corporation tax 
and VAT — £8 billion less 
than the Treasury forecast 
In last year's Red Book. 

It accounts for the bulk of 
the difference between last 
year's forecasts for govern- 
ment borrowing and the 
figures announced by Ken- 
neth Clarke on Tuesday. 


At first sight the dra- 
matic reduction is a mys- 
tery, although the refusal 
of shoppers to return to 
1980s spending habits will 
inevitably result in lower 
VAT revenues. 

The corporation tax 
shortfall is most surpris- 
ing. perhaps reflecting ac- 
countants' ability to defer 
payments through clever 
schemes the Inland Reve- 
nue attacked this week. 

Company profits have 
soared since the recession- 
ary trough of 1991/2. That 
should have come through 
in higher corporation tax 
payments last year, con- 
tinuing to rise with profits 
over the next couple of 
years. But the Treasury’s 


prediction of corporation 
tax receipts in 1996/7 has 
been slashed from 
£31 billion to £27 billion. 

The reason, for all three 
taxes, appears to be that 
last year's forecasts -were 


The tax gap (£bn) 


Actual 

Income 

Corp 


rowipf 

te* 

tax 

VAT 

1991/1992 

58 

18 

38 

1992/1993 

57 

16 

37 

1993/1994 

58 

15 

39 

1094/1995 

63 

19 

42 

F&reasb 1095/1098 


Last year 

70 

26 

49 

This year 

69 

25 

44 

Last year 

75 

31 

53 

This year 

70 

27 

48 


far too optimistic. The table 
shows that actual receipts 
In 1994/5 were £12 billion 
higher than in the previous 
year for all three taxes. 
And except for VAT. the 
forecast for 

1995/6 has been nudged 
down only slightly, to fig- 
ures which still represent a 
higher take than last year. 

If these forecasts are 
right the total take for the 
three taxes will be 
£138 billion for 1995/8, 
£14 billion or ll per cent 
higher than last year. 

The much-reduced fore- 
casts for the following year, 
1996/97, still show a con- 
tinued rise in the tax take, 
but not as much as pre- 
dicted last year. 


Analysis by PAUL JOHNSON and JAYNE TAYLOR of the Institute for Fiscal Studies shows how the rich benefit most 

Five-cut trick turns out to be regressive 


T HE Budget's five sepa- 
rate income tax cuts 
have no impact upon 
the poorest groups (ap- 
proximately one third of the 
papulation) whose income is 
below the level at which tax 
becomes payable. 

The -combined effect of the 
five measures provides the 
largest proportionate gains, in 
terms tflower tax bills, for the 
richest 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation, with gains generally In- 
creasing as income rises. Da 
other words, the package of 
tax cuts is regressive. 

The effect of each indfvid- 
teti tax-cutting measure on. 
aoferent income groups var- 
For example, the cot in 


who pay tax at the basic or 
higher rate, and actually 
helps those whose taxable in- 
come is at or above the higher 
rate threshold the most. This 
is because hi gh er earners 
have more Income on which 
they pay basic rate tax. 

The Chancellor also in- 
creased the level of income at 
which higher rate tax be- 
comes payable, as a way of 
dealing With the concern over 
the large rise in the number 
of higher rate taxpayers in 
the past five years. (There are 
now well over 2 million 
higher rrite taxpayers.) 

This cut in the basic rate 
limit will at least halt this 
growth, but it will only help 
those who pay tax at the 
higher rate —the richest 6 per 
cent of the adult population. 

Not all erf the tax-cutting 
measures introduced in this 
Budget are regressive, how- 


ever. For example, widening 
the 20 p band by more than is 
necessary for Inflation bene- 
fits basic rate and higher rate 
taxpayers by the same cash 
amount 

This represents a higher 
proportion of income for indi- 
viduals who pay tax at the 
basic rate than for those who 
pay tax at the higher rate, al- 
though those on the lowest in- 
comes do not gain at all- 

in addition, widening the 
lower rate band reduces the 
amount of tax paid by those 
individuals who are moved 
out of the basic rate income 
tax band as a result 

The most progressive tax- 
cutting measures, however, 
are those which increase 
allowances. The real Increase 
in the personal allowance 
means that for all taxpayers 
the amount of income on 
which tax is paid is reduced. 

As a result, all taxpayers 


gain from this move, although 
the cash amount is larger for 
higher rate taxpayers than 
lower or basic rate taxpayers. 
However, these cash sums 
represent a greater propor- 
tion of income for lower rate 
taxpayers than basic rate tax- 
payers. who, in turn, g ain 
proportionately more than 
higher rate taxpayers. 

Furthermore, Increasing 
tax allowances removes some 
of the lowest earners from 
paying tax altogether. 

In addition to widening 
bands, increasing allowances 
and lowering basic rate, the 
Chancellor announced a 
reduction in the rate of tax- 
ation on sayings for the basic 
rate taxpayers, from 25 per 
cent to 20 per cent 

This course of action goes 
some way to alleviate many of 
the administrative problems 
in file collection of tax an sav- 
ings that arose as a result of 


A fairer share of the jam? 


What (he Chancellor did, and what he could have done 
% pins in post tax income 
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the introduction of the lower- 
rate band. 

Although previously sav- 
ings were taxed, at an individ- 
ual’s marginal rate, unlaw 
lower rate taxpayers made an 
application to the Inland Rev- 
enue for a reduction in their 
tax bill, their savings were 
taxed at 25 per cent 

Consequently, the reduc- 
tion in the basic rate of tax on 
savings to 20 per cent 
removes the possibility of 
lower-rate taxpayers being 
overtaxed in this way. 

It also benefits the majority 
of people who keep their 
money in bank and building 
society accounts, bringing 
their tax treatment closer to 
that of those who can afford to 
invest in tax privileged per- 
sonal equity plans (PEPs) and 
tax-exempt special savings ac- 
counts (Tessas). 

Given the temptation facing 
the Chancellor to spend all 
his available money on cut- 
ting the basic rate of tax, we 
should be grate f ul that he 
used at least some erf it to in- 
crease allowances. 

That it would have been 
preferable to spend it all in 
this way is illustrated in the 
table below, which compares 
the effects of the Budget 
changes with the conse- 
quences of spending all the 
money on raising allowances. 

The richest groups, to the 
right of the table, clearly do 
better from the Budget 
changes. 

The poorer groups, towards 
the left, would have done bet- 
ter from an allowance 
increase. 



A Chancellor for the better-off photograph: carry weasbt 


Commentary 



Will Hutton 


A DAY later and the eco- 
nomic and political 
complacency that lay 
behind the Chancellor’s Bud 
get judgment seems even 
more remarkable. It is not 
merely that his view of the 
economy is overly sanguine: 


it is that Mr Clarke has either 
adopted a fatalistic view of 
Conservative prospects or 
genuinely believes that 
Labour is so unfit to govern 
and Conservative supremacy 
so God-given that Labour's 
poll lead will dissolve natu- 
rally over the next 12 months 
as long as he plays safe. 

In this the triumvirate that 
runs the Government — 
Messrs Major. Heseltine and 
Clarke — has made a serious 
misiudgment. The likely out- 
look for the economy next 
year is not the 3 per cent 
growth forecast on Tuesday 
but nearer 2 per cent, and 
even that is dependent on 
early interest rate cuts. As a 
result the projections for pub- 
lic borrowing when the Chan- 
cellor draws up Us last Bud- 
get of this parliament next 
November will have im- 
proved by much less titan he 
anticipates. 

The tax cuts be plans in 
this second bite at the cherry 
thus can be only a slightly 
beefed-up version of Tues- 
day's — at best a couple of 
pence off the standard rate. In 
any case it will be In consum- 
ers pockets for just a few 
weeks before the latest date 
on which the next election 
must be held. 

The Conservatives must 
look to some big chang e in the 
Zeitgeist to improve their for- 
tunes and the prospects for 
that are unpromising. As mat- 
ters stand all that now lies be- 
tween them and one of the 
more epic defeats in modern 
times Is the Labour Party &Q- 
Jng to maintain a united front 
— and here there are danger- 
ous auguries that both its 
modernisers and traditional 
left would do well to ponder. 

First the economy. The 
Treasury's own explanation 
of its forecast set out in the 
Red Book is little more than a 
series of assertions, brushing 
off tile issues concerning seri- 
ous analysts rather than ar- 
guing fhara thro ugh 

For example two leading 
City inv e stment houses, Gold- 
man Sachs and Flemings, are 
united in forecasting growth 
of as little as 1.75 per cent 
next year. Demand has been 
so weak over the last six 
m onths, they say, that manu- 
facturers and retailers have 
built up unwanted stocks. 

Even if the Treasury is 
right to be optimistic about 
increased oonsumer spending 
from now on. buyers' needs 
will be met from those stocks 
rather than higher produc- 
tion and employment Over 
the next six months the talk 
will be of relative stagnation, 


rising unemployent. an in- 
creasing trade deficit and de- 
pressed inflation — hardly 
the stuff of economic dreams. 

The consensus is that in the 
second half of next year the 
economy will start to mend, 
which the interest rate cut in 
December now agreed be- 
tween the Treasury and the 
Rank of England is aimed to 
cement But cyclical down- 
turns have a nasty habit at 
becoming seif-reinforcing, 
and even if the worst is 
avoided the whole discourse 
of debate will be one erf con- 
tinued economic failure and 
rising social distress. 

Moreover, the public is no 
longer prepared to give the 
Conservatives the benefit of 
the doubt. The Tories, as be- 
tween the wars, have associ- 
ated their interests almost ex- 
clusively with those of 
business and the better-off, 
notwithstanding Mr Clarke's 
efforts to portray lus Budget 
as one designed for ordinary 
families. Rising education 
and health spending, he said 
at yesterday’s press confer- 
ence, unconsciously echoing 
Dennis Healey's old appeals 
to the social wage in the 
1970s, were as much a part of 
family living standards as 
straight tax cuts. 

But so anxious has the 
Chancellor been to offer tax 
reductions, that in truth he 
has only managed to spare 
health and education spend- 
ing from further damaging 
real cuts. Moreover the tax 
cuts have been distributed 
very unfairly — as the simu- 
lations of the Institute for Fis- 
cal Studies and the figures 
supplied to the Guardian by 
Coopers and Lybrond yester- 
day underline. Suddenly tax 
fairness rather than simple 
tax reduction Is emerging as a 
front-line political issue. 

Which is all grist to the mill 
to the Labour Party, now gen- 
uinely beginning to believe 
that its moment has come. 
But as power becomes more 
certain, so the debates about 


It is all grist to the 
mill of the Labour 
party, now truly 
beginning to 
believe that its 
moment has come 


policy become less academic 
and will inform the success of 
a Labour government 

Keeping the lid on these de- 
velopments — as hi g hli g hted 
by the Andrew Smith letter 
leaked to Tribune today say- 
ing that all shadow cabinet 
members must be ultra-rigor- 
ous on spending commit- 
ments — can only provide 
genuine party unity if it is 
backed by a powerful unify- 
ing political idea with roots 
that are reoognisably in Brit- 
ain’s left tradition. This, so 
far, haw only been partially 
achieved. 

The modernisers, In short, 
have to balance between driv- 
ing for the political centre 
while keeping the left onslde 
while the left has to know just 
how far it dare press its argu- 
ments without risking accu- 
sations of creating splits. It is 
New Labour’s greatest matu- 
rity test but if passed, power 
Is as certain as it can be in 
any democracy. 


Survey says 
lower spirit 
duty will 
boost take 


Alcohol 


Richard Thomas 


^FREASURY coffers could 
I benefit from the 27p cut in 
duty on a bottle of spirits an- 
nounced on Tuesday as con- 
sumers make the most erf file 
lower price tags and stock up 
drink cabinets, an analysis 
released yesterday by the In- 
stitute for Fiscal Studies 


EFS research officer Sarah 
Tanner said a pick-up in the 
volume of sales should more 
than offset any re venue impli- 
cations of the reduced rate of 
duty. As a result, the tax take 
from spirit duties could out- 
strip the £1.7 billion official 
forecast for 1996-97. 

Spirits are still over-taxed 
compared to other alcholic 
drinks," Ms Tanner said last 
night But she downplayed 
the importance of cross-bor- 
der shopping for spirits. “The 
evidence is that wine Is much 
more affected.” 

Although the drop in duty 
has betel welcomed by the 
drinks Industry, the cut al- 
most exactly mirrors the rise 
in duty forced on the Chancel- 
lor last year when he failed to 
push through the second 
stage of the rise in VAT on 
fuel "He has really just gone 
back to where he started," 
said Ms Tanner. 

The IPS also welcomed the 
Chancellor's move to increase 
duties on strong cider, which 
tackles an anomaly in the tax 
system- 


Treasury 
officials cast 
Net as wide 
as they can 


Online 


AzeemAzhar 


I IKE so much else these 
1 — days. Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke's Budget speech on 
Tuesday was paraded out 
onto the nascent Information 
superhighway, the Internet 

The Treasury provided the 
Chancellor’s speech, while 
the BBC and several accoun- 
tancy firms concentrated 
their efforts on initial reac- 
tions and analysis. 

Interest in the services, 
held on the world wide web, 
the multimedia part of the In- 
ternet, was considerable. Lee 
Chamberlain, the Treasury’s 
Internet editor, said the Trea- 
sury’s world-wide web server 
had been accessed 40.000 
times between 5pm and gran 
an Tuesday, and a further 
65,000 times since. 

The BBC, which with the 
Press Association, provided 
news, analysts and pictures of 
the Chancellor's speech was 
accessed 155,000 times. 

Punters were treated to 
more than just blurred pic- 
tures of the Chancellor the ef- 
fects of the Budget coi suppos- 
edly typical femtiiPfl, such as 
Arthur and Pauline Fowler of 
EastEnders were also pub- 
lished. 

The Institute for Fiscal 
Studies produced a “what the 
Budget means to you” model 
where users could give their 
income and spending details 
and find out how much better 
or worse off they were. 
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Lilley cuts 
hit disabled 
in hospital 


The Guardian Thursday November 30 1396 



Theresa Peters and her son Kieran: Td like to see Mr Clarke surviving at this level’ 


PHOTOGRAPH GARAY A'EASEW 


Figures belie Clarke stance on lone parents 


Sarah Boseley investigates family 
budgets after Chancellor’s assertion on 
‘unchanging’ cost of caring for children 


Family type 


Iflnhnutti Income % mat by 

budget Support Income support 


2 adults *2 children El 42.56 £1 08.75 

76% 

Lone mother+2 children £111.73 £88.65 

Source: Family Budget Unit, King's College. London 

79% 

* gross Income 

tone parent 

couple ♦ 

spent on 

+ 1 chad 

1 child 

Fuel 

7.5 

3.2 

Food 

202 

12,6 

Household goods & services 

16.0 

103 

Housing 

17.8 

15.4 

Normal weekly gross income 

£164.38 

£449.00 


The average weekly gross income in the UK in 1992 was £343. 
Source: famSy Expenditure Survey 1992. 


Benefits 


David Brimfic, Social 
Senrfcas Correspondent 


D ISABLED people yester- 
day became belated vic- 
tims of the Government's tax- 
cutting Budget when Peter 
Lilley, Social Security Secre- 
tary, announced plans to cut 
their benefit if they have a 
long spell in hospital 

Hie move would hit some of 

the most vulnerable and pro- 
foundly disabled people who 
are cared for in long-stay hos- 
pitals. One leading cam- 
paigner for people with learn- 
ing disabilities, or mental 
handicap, described it as 
“barbarous". 

The cut was revealed as Mr 
Lilley gave details of his de- 
partment's £90 billion spend- 
ing plans for next year. On 
Tuesday, he bad announced 
curbs an benefits for lane 
parents and the young jobless 
to help save £500 minion in 
1996/97 and more than £1 
billion the year after. 

The minister said the dis- 
abled living allowance (DLA) 
move would merely bring it 
in line with other benefits 
which were withdrawn from 
people spending four weeks 
or more in hospital. 

Under DLA. about 1.3 mil- 
lion disabled people receive a 
“mobility component", worth i 
either £32.65 or £12.40 a week, i 
in recognition of their costs of 
getting about The proposal is 
to withdraw this after four 
weeks in hospital in the case 
of adults, or 12 weeks in the 
case of children. 

As a concession, those who 
have been in hospital for 12 
months or more at the *rmt» of 
the change will be allowed to 
keep the mobility component 
at the lower rate only. 

Mr Lilley said: “Hospital 
patients, especially acute pa- 
tients, have little scope to be 
independently mobile whilst 
in hospital and most of their 
needs are met by the NHS. 

“It cannot be right to pay 
people who are unable to use 
the benefit for the purpose in- 
tended and who are already 
having most of their needs 
met by the taxpayer.” 

The change will have to be 
vetted by the Government’s 
social security advisory com- 
mittee, which has in recent 
years proved highly 
independent 

Disability groups last night 
gave notice that they would 
put up dogged opposition. 


Brian McGinnis, special ad- 
viser to the charity Mencap, 
estimated there were ll.oOO 
people with learning disabil- 
ities in long-stay hospitals and 
5,000 more in NHS community 
homes. He described the plan 
I as “a barbarous attempt to 
save money . . . mobility allow- 
ana? was introduced to enable 
people whose lives were must 
restricted to enjoy some of the 
benefits that the rest of us take 
for granted.” 

Pauline Thompson, director 
of the Disablement income 
Group, an advice and pressure 
group, said: “Rather than stop- 
ping it altogether, why didn't 
the minister look at ways of 
hospitals using this money cre- 
atively. such as paying for 
minibuses for trips out?" 

Mr Lilley yesterday reiter- 
ated his intention to “narrow 
the gap between the benefits 
which go to lone parents and 
those which go to couples”. 
One-parent benefit and the in- 
come support lone parent pre- 
mium, which together cost 
£600 million a year, are being 
frozen at their current rates 
and merged with other bene- 
fits. They are expected to be 
gradually phased out 

Housing benefit for the 
under-25s is to be limited to 
the average cost of shared ac- 
commodation in the locality, 
saving £100 million over three 
years. The minister con- 
firmed that the minimum 
payment of maintenance lev- 
ied by the Child Support 
Agency would be doubled 
from £2^5 a week to £4.80. 

Other announcements 
included: 

□ An increase from £40 a 
week to £60 in the gross child 
care allowance payable to 
parents on family credit 

□ A doubling to £20 in the 
money which social security 
claimants can receive from 
charity without it eroding 
their benefits. 

O A further crackdown on 
benefit fraud, including a 
commitment to more home 
visits by officials and a 
tougher approach to employ- 
ers who collude with staff 
who work and claim. 

Mr lilley said his depart- 
ment’s £90 billion budget was , 
lower than had been planned 
two years ago. Total savings 
from measures he had intro- 
duced would be worth £&5 
billio n next year, rising to £5 
billion by the end of the 
decade. 

Chris Smit h , his Labour 
shadow, said Mr Liley*s “piece- 
meal" measures lacked a co- 
herent plan for getting people 
off bengits and into work. 


/ C"TH , HE costs and 
" “ I responsibil- 
I itles of having 
I children are 
fiie same for couples as 
they are for single people.” 
the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, declared In his Bud- 
get speech as a precursor to 
cuts In benefit for tone 
parents. 

Yesterday Gingerbread, 
one of. the support organi- 
sations for lone parents, 
pointed out both sorts of 
family had to pay un- 
changed household over- 
heads such as electricity 
and gas hills, regardless of 


the number of adults bring- 
ing in either wages or bene- 
fit. Kieran Murphy, Ginger- 
bread's chief executive, 
said the the fact was that 
all families on income sup- 
port were impoverished. 
“Lone parents are already 
one of the most vulnerable 
groups in society and one of 
the poorest Cutting: back 
will have a direct effect on 
their diet and health.” 
Research compiled by the 
Family Budget Unit based 
at King's College, London, 
on behalf of the Child Pov- 
erty Action Group shows 
graphically by how slight a 
margin lone parents benefit 


over couples with families 
on income support 

Xn April 1993, they found 
that a couple with two chil- 
dren on a low-cost budget 
(Including only two- thirds 
of Items most people feel 
are necessities) spent 
£142^6 a week on income 
support of £108.75. A lone 
parent with two children 
spent £111.73 on income 
support of £88.65. 

The unit found that costs 
per person of any family de- 
creased as the number of 
people in the household 
rose. At October 1994 
prices, a modest but ade- 
quate standard of living for 
a couple with a boy of 10 
and a girl of four would 
cost £358.24- It would cost a 
woman with those children 
£335.74. The lone parent 
has particularly high child- 
care costs, with no possibil- 


ity of a partner covering for 
their absence whether for 
work or a break from the 
strain of responsibility. 

Theresa Peters has been a 
lone parent for three Years, 
caring for her five-year-old 
son Kieran. Before her 
marriage broke up, she was 
a teacher on £20,000 a year. 
With the spilt the fonuly 
lost not only its main 


breadwinner but also her 
income. She lives in the 
marital terrace house in 
Harrow, north-west Lon- 
don. which she cannot sell 
because she is deep in nega- 
tive equity. On benefit, the 
mortgage interest is paid. 
She cannot earn enough by 
herself to pay the mortgage 
and childcare costs. 

Her income support Is 


£67.50 a week. “I go to the 
second-hand shops for 
clothing, and beans on 
toast are pretty economi- 
cal," she said. M A lot of the 
time you aren’t eating 
properly and you feel un- 
well with the worry. The 
doctor says you must eat 
plenty of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, but it's pretty 
well impossible to afford 
them." 

The building society ana- 
lysed her spending and 
“could not make out how I 
managed at all.” She has 
had to negotiate to pay elec- 
tricity bills by installments 
and she sits with her son by 
the fire, rather than put the 
central heating on. “I can’t 
go out." she said. “I can’t 
even contemplate It. Pd like 
to see Mr Clarke survive 
and keep his dignity living 
at this reduced level.” 


World Service 
faces £5m cut 


BBC 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 


S ENIOR BBC executives 
expressed deep anxiety 
last night at a swingeing 
20 per cent cut in the World 
Service’s budget. 

Despite an ail-party cam- 
paign to stave off further cuts, 
the Foreign Office announced 
a £5.4 million reduction in the 
service’s capital budget for 
1996/97, effectively tearing up 
a three-year funding 
agreement 

Marmaduke Hussey, the 
BBC’s chairman, said there 
would be an inevitable reduc- 
tion in the range of pro- 
gramme services. “The World 
Service is an acknowledged 
national asset We accept that 
it cannot be seen In isolation 
from the totality of the Bud- 
get On the other hand, I am 
worried lest these proposed 
cuts have a greater effect on 
our services than is immedi- 
ately apparent" 

The cuts will mean a reduc- 
tion in money to upgrade 
transmitters and improve 
reception — but if urgent 
work is required funds will 
have to be found from the pro- 
gramme budget 
Bob Phillis, deputy director 
general and chairman of BBC 


Worldwide, said: “The World 
Service underpins all the 
BBC’s international activi- 
ties. I am deeply anxious at 
any cuts which might 
threaten damage to pro- 
gramme services, especially 
at a Hmp when audiences are 
at a record leveL” 

The world service's funding 
in the form of grant-in-aid 
from the Treasury is agreed 
in advance in a three-year 
deal, called a triennium. 

The BBC was dismayed at 
the precedent of the arrange- 
ment being torn up. saying it 
made long-term planning al- 
most impossible. It had. al- 
ready been forced to make a 
£6 million cut in the capital 
budget for 1S96/S7 before the 
Budget The change repre- 
sents a 20 per cent cut on the 
original £243 milli on capital 
budget £16 million of which 
was earmarked for invest- 
ment in transmitters and sat- 
ellite. distribution. 

Planning figures from the 
Foreign Office for 1997/98 in- 
dicate a further £8.6 million 
reduction, mainly on the capi- 
tal budget, but also with an 
impact on operating costs. 

In July the service’s French 
language satellite news and 
music service for commercial 
stations in France was dosed. 

The 1996/97 broadcasting 
grant remains unaltered at 
£135 million. BBC World Ser- 
vice broadcasts in 41 lan- 
guages to 133 million people. 


Tax changes could force up 
housing association rents 


Grants 


James M elide, Community 
Affoirs Editor 


H OUSING associations 
reacted angrily yesterday 
to changes in tax rules that 
could force up rents and slow 
renovation programmes, par- 
ticularly on estates which 
have transferred out of local 
authority control. 

Non-charitable associa- 
tions, owning or managing 
about 450,000 homes out of the 
million in the sector, will lose 
the right to claim grants 
which reimburse corporation 
and Income tax on their sur- 


pluses each year. The change, 
to be phased In from April 
1997, was announced by hous- 
ing minister David Curry 
who said it would not make 
sense to continue the grants. 
It will save £55 million a year. 

The position for charitable 
associations will be un- 
changed. opening the possibil- 
ity Of different rent levels in 
the council, charitable and 
nan-charitable sectors. 

Housing experts say the 
changes could hinder the cre- 
ation of new housing 
companies. 

More associations may 
choose charitable status to 
avoid difficulties hut suspect 
the Government aims to 
change the way they are fi- 
nanced as well. 


News in brief 

Hidden measure may 
raise stamp prices 

THE Post Office could signal the first increase in stamp prices 
since November 1993 —perhaps as early as today — because of 
hidden measures in the Budget forcing it to pay a sharply 
increased dividend to the Treasury, the mate watchdog for the 
industry warned last night Post Office directors are preparing 
to comment on the Budget today and the Post Office Users’ 
National Council believes they will announce increases. 

POUNC expressed its dismay at discovering that the Budget 
Included proposals to increase the amount the Post Office pays 
to the Treasury by £120 million to £298 million for the financial 
year starting next April. It described the 70 per cent increase as 
arbitrary and a reversal of the Government's pledge to move 
financial relations with the Post Office on to a more commercial 
footing fallowing the collapse of privatisation plans. Budget 
papers reveal that the Post Office’s external financing limit — 
under which it pays a dividend based on forecast profits — is to 
be increased to £317 million in the year from AprQ 1997 and £310 
million for the following year. POUNC chairman, John Hack- 
ney, said a swingeing increase in the EFL in 1992 had led to alp 
Increase in first and second class stamps. — Simon Beauis 


Film industry loses £2m 

THE British film industry became one ctftheflret victims irf the 
Government’s Budget cuts last night when the Department of 
NattenalHerita^ withdrew from the main European film fund- 
ing agency, Eurimages. The £2 mill inn grant cut was annam-irey! 
to the Strasbourg-based organisation by fox, leaving staff shocked 
that Britain had become the first country unilaterally to pull out 
of Eurimages, which last year provided backing for nearly a third 

of films made tn Britain. David HancncJt, the financial arirninig- 

trafcor, said: “This means some films which would have been 
made in Britain will now no longer be made because we will not be 
providing finance." 

Since Britain joined three years ago! Eurimages has helped to 
finance 56 films with British producers, among them Victory, 
Jane Eyre, Land and Freedom and The Young Poisoner's Hand- 
book. — Stephen Bates in Brussels 


Scheme ‘a move to workfare’ 

THE compulsory work experience scheme for the long-term 
unemployed unveiled yesterday by employment minister Eric 
Forth shows the Government has taken a decisive step towards 
America-style workfare, unemployment campaigners claimed. 
The £1.2 million pilot scheme, called Project Work, will cover 18- to 
50-year-olds who have been unemployed for more than two years 
and will initially be tested on 6,000 people in two areas from next 
ApriL Mr Forth said those who withdrew from, or refused a plat* 
on, the six-month programme —first mentioned in Tuesday’s 
budget speech — would lose their benefit Michael Meacher, 
Labour’s employment spokesman, condemned the die new 
scheme as “penny-ploching and cheapskate". — SeumasMUne 


Cuts ‘hit pollution schemes’ 

FUNDING for local transport schemes has been slashed by 20 per 
centin the Budget, Labour claimed last night, resulting in less 
money for local authorities to spend on moves to cut pollution. 
Next year's!!**! transport budgets will receive £160 million less 
from Government than last year's £980 million, which Labour’s 
transport spokesman Graham Allen said contradicted Monday's 
statement by transport minister Steven Norris, who said that 
“local authorities are best placed to tackle the problems caused by 
urban congestion in their areas. The Government will continue to 
assist through the resources that they make available to local 
authorities."— Rebecca SmUhers 


The treatment with 7 years’ prescription experience 

The first pharmacy medicine 

to check 

advancing baldness. 


There are many products for hair loss. But 
just one - Regaine* - contains Minoxidil, 
the only treatment clinically proven to 
check hair loss. Which is why doctors 
have been prescribing this treatment for 
seven years. Regaine therefore, unlike the 
rest, is not a cosmetic product, ft is a 
medically approved treatment to check 
advancing baldness - from one of the 



TESTS SHOW rr CAN HELP 
HAIR REGROWTH TOO 

Regaine checks hair loss in 4 out of 5 people. 
2 out of 5 actually experienced regrowth. 
Results continued as long as treatment did. 


world’s leading drug companies. 
And now, for the very first time, 
Regaine is available to you 
from your local pharmacist 



without the need for a prescription, 
in independent clinical studies. Regaine. 
applied twice daily, checks hair loss in 
80% of people - with some even 
regrowing hair, after just 4 months* use. 
And results continued as long as 
treatment did. 

Ask your pharmacist what Regaine 
could mean for you. 

UFi UI830K 


The only hair loss treatment ever proven to work. 

Now available from your pharmacist 

For further information write to; Customer Services Dept , Pharmacia & Upjohn Inc.. Fleming Way. Crawley. Sussec RH10 2L Z 
Contains Minoxidil ’Trade mark Always read the label 
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Lloyd’s tells 
Names: you 
can’t avoid 
aying up 


Springe!* 


L LOYD’S of London 
yesterday turned the 
screws on its loss- 
making Names by 
^Warning that they would be 
htf&tessly pursued by the Do- 
' partment of Trade and Indus- 
try for immediate payment of 
their losses if they forced the 
collapse of the debt-stricken 
market : - 

: ir R\ih-off would inflict 
severe damage on all catego- 
ries of members and would 
not result in their being able 
to avoid their liabilities," said 
Lloyd’s. A run-off happens 
when an insurer stops accept- 
ing business. 

The stark warning — the 
most explicit yet that Lloyd’s 
might collapse — was in reac- 
tion to what spokesmen de- 
scribed as “misleading propa- 
ganda” by some prominent 
Names' action group leaders. 

Several have argued that 
investing Names would be 
better off if Lloyd's refused to 
pay its losses, tore up its 
polices and ceased to trade. 
They have suggested that 
policyholders would find it 
too complicated to pursue 
each Name individually mid 
that Names might therefore 
avoid payment 
The future of Lloyd’s has 
reached a critical stage. Its 
total losses for the past five 
years are now expected to be 
as high as £11.4 billion. Many 
Names are facing losses of 



more than £1 million and at 
least ha l f a dozen are believed 
to have killed themselves as a 
direct result of the financial 
-strain suffered. 

But a Lloyd's legal adviser 
said; “There is no escape for 
the Names. If you force the 
society into run-off of any 
kind, the DTI powers will be 
triggered It is quite clear that 
Names will be told to put up 
their assets to meet their 
liabilities." 

The adviser contrasted this 
to Lloyd's own approach, 
which allowed Names to pay 
as much as they could afford 
over time. He said the pro- 
posed £2.8 billion reconstruc- 
tion and renewal package 
would allow Names to quit 
Lloyd's for an affordable final 
payment 

He stressed that Lloyd’s 
was under a legal obligation 
to balance the interests of 
Names and policyholders. 
The DTI had a duty only to 
policyholders. 

Lloyd’s detailed argument 
against the closure of the 
market was contained in an 
eight-page document sent to 
all agents. Written with the 
help of City lawyers Fresh- 
fields, it has been approved 
by the DTI. 

Action group leaders an- 
grily condemned the an- 
nouncement as “sabre rat- 
tling scare tactics". 

Some warned that it might 
signal a harsher approach to 
the Names by Ron Sandler, 
the market’s chief executive. 

Alan Porter, chairman of 
the Devonshire and Cuthbert 
Heath Names action groups, 
said the move was a spoiling 
tactic by Lloyd's to wiinimiHA. 
the effect of next week’s 
report by foe Lloyd's Names 
Associations Working Party 
on foe future of foe market 

Loss-making Name Clive 
Francis said: “An orderly 
run-off has several distinct 
advantages for the Names" 

Some 14,000 Names are 
suing for compensation over 
their losses. Lloyd's is anxious 
to secure its fixture with foe 
Names acceptance of foe £2.8 
billion package which it hopes 
will end the litigation and en- 
able it to continue trading. 



Ron Sandler — Taking a tough approach 


PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 


Rows 
ring in 
top job 
round 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


NERG1S, Britain’s third 
largest telecom com- 
pany, yesterday added 
to foe management turmoil at 
foe top of foe industry by an- 
nouncing it had poached a 
senior British Telecom execu- 
tive to fill foe vacancy left by 
the abrupt June departure of 
chief executive David Dey. 

The company said Mike 
Grabiner, director of BTs 
European operations, would 
be joining as chief executive 
in January. Gordon Owen, 
who has been acting chief ex- 
ecutive since June would con- 
tinue as chairman. 

Mr Dey quit after a board- 
room row with Mr Owen over 
the direction of the company. 
His departure came at an 
awkward time for Energis's 
parent company, the National 
Grid, awaiting flotation. 

Boardroom rows caused by 
policy .or personality have 
recently wracked British tele- 
com companies. Mr Owen 
was forced to quit as group 
managing director of Cable 


and Wireless in 1991 after 
crossing swords with its new 
pbfurman, Lord Young, the 
former Tory minister. Lord 
Young, in turn, was booted 
out of C&W last week after a 
humiliating boardroom bust- 
up which also saw foe depar- 
ture of James Ross, the man 
he brought in to succeed Mr 
Owen. 

C&W has appointed Dr 
Brian Smith, a former nan-ex- 
ecutive director now beading 
the airports company BAA, as 
non-executive chairman. He 
will oversee foe search for a 
new chief executive. C&Ws 
boardroom problems came 
into the open in the summer 
when Duncan Lewis resigned 
as chief executive of the 
group's Mercury Communica- 
tions subsidiary, after just 
nine months. 

BT also announced top 
management changes last 
week hut stressed they were 
not the result of boardroom 
dissension. Group managing 
director Michael Hepher is 
leaving the group while chair- 
man Sir l ain VaJQance is 
handing over his chief execu- 
tive’s role at the end of the 
year to Peter Bonfield of I CL 
computers. 


Margins slip on 
banana skins 



Outlook/Safeway 
remains buoyant 
underpressure, 

Roger Co we writes 

M ARGINS at Safeway 
are under pressure as 
supermarkets go ba- 
nanas on fruit and produce 
prices, but the company yes- 
terday reported buoyant sales 
and profits for the first half of 
foe year. The figures for its 
parent, Argyll Group, look 
less bouncy, but only because 
of the disposal of Lo-Cost and 
the tail of smaller Safeway 
stores. 

Banana prices have fallen 
from 40P per pound to as low 
as l9p. and foe price now 
seems to have settled at 29p, 
which is still below cost price 
because of a glut of the fruit 
With banana sales about 1 per 
cent of a supermarket’s tak- 
ings, this price war has taken 
its toll of profit margins. 

But foe produce war. appar- 
ently prompted by Asda's vig- 
orous attempts to improve its 
Position in an area which it 
had previously neglected, 
rages further than foe banana 
shelves. It has also seen the 
other supermarket chains 
dropping prices to Asda’s 
level on such mundane prod- 
ucts as carrots, onions, ice- 
berg lettuce and cauliflowers. 
Frozen turkey prices are also 
for from frozen, recently fall- 
ing as low as 29p per pound in 
what has become a Christmas 
tradition of price cutting by 
foe supermarket groups. 

The result is that Safeway’s 
gross profit margin — the dif- 
ference between cost and sell- 
ing price — has been 0.5 per 
cent below last year's level, 
and will continue to be lower, 
although foe gap will perhaps 
narrow. 

Safeway sales are booming, 
however. Even before adding 
the impact of inflation and 
new stores, sales volumes in 
the first half-year were up by 
nearly 5 per cent on 1994. And 


foe rate of increase has in- 
creased towards 7 per cent in 
the last few weeks. Hence. 
Safeway’s operating profit 
was 9 per cent higher in the 
first half year, despite foe 
margin fell which was down 
to 0.2 per cent at the net profit 
level thanks to operating effi- 
ciencies. 

The booming sales are a tes- 
tament to the Safeway 2000 
programme of revitalising foe 
chain's marketing stance 
Safeway 2000 aimed to attack 
the chain's weaknesses in 
what foe Chancellor might 
call Middle England — the 
mainstream superstore-shop- 
ping families. And it seems to 
be working, as more family 
shoppers do their main shop 
at Safeway, resulting in a 
higher average spend ami 
higher sales per square foot 

But with Asda ami Tesco 
also powering ahead, it will 
not be easy for Safeway to 
continue Its improved sales 
performance. It will be partic- 
ularly tough if Sainsbury gets 
its act together again, as 
surely it must and fights to 
retrieve the title of super- 
market leader which it has 
lost over the past year while 
its attention has perhaps been 
distracted by foe acquisiton 
of Texas Homecare. 


EU warned of currencies turmoil 
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E UROPEAN Union lead- 
ers were warned yester- 
day that the EU feces 
currency turbulence and pot 
soned relations between 
members unless a deal be- 
tween those signing up for 
monetary union and the 
remainder could be ham- 
mered out next year. 

Alexandre Lanital ussy, the 
bead of the European Mone- 
tary Institute, said that a 
rp.TgiTmmi of seven of the 
ElTs 15 members would qual- 
ify for monetary union, 
scheduled for launch at the 
beginning of 1999; and that be- 
fore that decision was taken 


early in 1998 the relationship 
between those signing up for 
the single currency and those 
who feil the test or opt out 
would need to be agreed. 

’"Those who are outside will 
be a heterogeneous group: 
those who don't want in, 
those who do but can’t, those 
who are close, those who are 
for away." said foe bead of 
the precursor to the European 
central bank. "Can you 
squeeze all these cases into a 
multilateral agreement? It 
will be hard." 

There needed to be a con- 
sensus , otherwise “this could 
poison foe whole debate". 

The hiatus till those deci- 
sions are taken, be said, could 
bring exchange rate turbu- 


lence. “This will be a difficult 
period and there Is no easy 
way out ... I do have con- 
cerns about the period lead- 
ing up to the membership 
decision." 

Germany and France are 
embroiled in a row over when 
that decision should be taken, 
and a 20 -hour meeting of EU 
finance ministers in Brussels 
this week foiled to settle the 
matter. 

Thao Waigal, foe German fi- 
nance minister who is mak- 
ing foe running on the terms 
for a stable single currency, 
emphatically refused to yield 
to the French yesterday, in- 
sisting that only hard eco- 
nomic data from 1997, not 
available until early 1998, 


could be used to decide who 
was fit for EMU. 

Paris wants an earlier deci- 
sion, using economic esti- 
mates, so that the matter is 
settled before parliamentary 
elections in March 1998. “It's 
absolutely essential that real 
data from 1997 be used for foe 
decision.” said Mr WaigeL 

He ruled out the use of ap- 
proximate or projected statis- 
tics for deciding who qualifies 
to enter the single currency. 

The two finance officials 
were speaking in Bonn, 
along with Hans Tietmeyer, 
president of Germany’s 
Bundesbank, at a joint ses- 
sion of the German parlia- 
ment’s finance and EU af- 
fairs committees. 


Nuclear sale may be delayed by 
MMC power industry inquiry. 


Chris Barrie 


Government’s plans 
. for privatisation 
received a fresh blow yes- 
terday when a senior minis- 
ter admitted that the 
£2.5 billion sale of the nu- 
clear industry may be de- 
layed by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
inquiry into takeovers in 
the electricity industry. 

Speaking tq MPs on the 
trade and industry commit- 
tee, industry minister Tim 
Eggar said the decision to 
ask the MMC to scrutinise 
plans by power generators. 
National Power and Power- 
Gen. to take over Southern 
and Midlands Electricity, 
could delay flotation of the 
Industry planned for next 
summer. 

Mr Eggar insisted that de- 
lay was unlikely. He said: 
“There is always the possi- 
bility of delay to any flota- 
tion for a n amber of 

reasons [(The MMC] 

should not delay it but you 
can never be certain-** 

Mr Eggar told the MPs, 
who are investigating the I 
nuclear sale, that the Gov- i 
eminent would set up a seg- ! 


regated fund to cover the 
costs of decommissioning 
the atomic power stations 
which are to be privatised. 

Based in Scotland, the 
fund will receive an endow- 
ment before the industry is 
Seated. It will also be sup- 
ported by payments from 
the nuclear companies, 
reviewed every five years. 

The funding company 
will be controlled by a trust 
independent of the nuclear 
operators. The trustees 
would be “knowledgeable 
and expert**, Mr Eggar said. 

Mr Eggar ruled out a sim- 
ilar fond for the elderly 
Magnox reactors which 
will stay in state hands. 

In a written submission 
to the committee, the trade 
and industry department 
revealed that the Govern- 
ment will hold golden 
shares in British Energy, 
the bolding company to be 
privatised, for at least ten 
years. Similar shares will 
be held in the operating 
companies. 

• South Wales Electricity 
has told potential suitor 
Welsh Water that it would 
not recommend a bid un- 
less it was pitched at more 
than £9 a share. 


Late tycoon ‘had a defence 
against dishonesty charge’ 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


■ROBERT Maxwell's drahon- 
■ mesty has not been proved, 
an Old Bailey court was told 
yesterday. Had he lived to 
stand trial with his son 
Kevin, he would have had a 
defence. . 

Kevin Maxwell's QC, Alim 
Jones, said it was unfair of 
the Crown to charge Robert 
Maxwell's son with conspir- 
ing with someone unable to 
defend himself. 

"Robert Maxwell’s death, 
we argue, has precipitated 
this trial,” said Mr Jones. He 
went on to imagine answers 
foe publishing tycoon might 
have given to a court 

He might, said Mr Jones, 
have described Kevin as “too 
polite’’ to push bankers into 
supporting the Maxwell em- 


pire during foe dark days of 
late 1991 and might have sug- 
gested Kevin was “not inter- 
ested in power sufficiently'’. 
Asked if he thought he could 
have saved his publishing 
group. Robert might have told 
the court “I had far more 
clout than my slip of a son.” 

Mr Jones was making his 
final address to foe jury. 
Kevin denies one charge of 
conspiring with Robert to de- 
fraud pension ftmds. Kevin, 
hia brother, Ian, and financial 
adviser Larry Trachtenberg 
deny a second similar charge. 

Mr Jones said that had Rob- 
ert Maxwell lived to fight in 
court, “what a different case 
it would have been”. The 
tycoon, he suggested, m ight 
have pointed to the huge sur- 
plus In the pension funds, foe 
result of his own investment 
acumen. 

The Crown case, he told foe 
court, “is riddled with holes”. 
The case continues today. 
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Pools family 
urged to 
back float 


Littlewoods 
dynasty under 
pressure, reports 
Patrick Donovan 

T HE vastly wealthy 
Moores family which 
owns the Littlewoods 
empire is being urged 
to endorse a £i billion-plus 
stock market notation after 
an exhaustive review of the 
pools- to-retall chain’s pros- 
pects drawn up by the com- 
pany's financial advisers. 

Family members were 
yesterday told that a public 
sale of shares represented 
the best option in a presen- 
tation to a private meeting 
of the 32 Moores sharehold- 
ers which had been con- 
vened in a London hotel. 

The prospect represents a 
huge decision for the 
owners of Britain's biggest 
private company as they 
have jealously guarded 
their control over the com- 
pany which was started by 
their patriarch, the late Sir 
John Moores, in 1923. Any 
change in ownership would 
cause huge interest within 
the firm’s home town of 
Liverpool as the business is 
a major regional employer 
and Moores family mem- 
bers are prominent civic 
figures. 

However, the recommen- 
dation comes at a critical 
time for the shareholders 
as family members will 
next week vote on whether 
to co-operate with a £1.2 
billion take-over bid propo- 
sition which is being put 
together by a consortium of 
venture capitalists. 

The surprise recommen- 
dation to float was made 
after a full business assess- 
ment by Michael Gatenby, 
a former director of Char- 
terhouse, the City invest- 
ment bank. Mr Gatenby 
was commissioned by the 
family to consider all possi- 
bilities for future owner- 
ship. These included re- 
maining private, buying 
back their family shares or 
selling off the business in a 
take-over. 

Sources close to the meet- 
ing added that the company 
would be likely to sell off a 


News in brief 


minority holding if it de- 
cides to go for a stock mar- 
ket listing. And the source 
added that no sell-off would 
be likely in the short term. 
Urgent action is considered 
necessary to turn around 
the company which has 
been badly hit by the slump 
in pools income resulting 
from the success of the 
National Lottery. 

But the recommendation 

will reinforce family mem- 
bers' determination to 
throw out the take-over 
offer which Is known as 
Bldco. The bidders are 
headed by Barry Dale, a 
former Littlewoods chief 
executive who was ousted 
by the family In March. 

Expectation is growing 
that the bid will be roundly 
rejected when the family 
come together to bold a for- 
mal vote on whether to pro- 
ceed with the bid. The reso- 
lution. to be put to share- 
holders at an extraordinary 
general meeting to be held 
at the Littlewoods Liver- 
pool headquarters next 
Thursday, will ask if they 
arc prepared to allow BJdco 
to examine their books. If 
the resolution is over- 
turned, it will be inter- 
preted as a vote against the 
entire take-overbid. 

A spokesman for Bldco 
yesterday said: “It is in the 
shareholders' best interests 
to consider all the options". 
It is expected that the bid- 
ders will write to all family 
shareholders over the next 
few days, urging them to 
accept the deaL 

However, the Littlewoods 
board has already damp- 
ened a lot of enthusiasm for 
a quick take-over by offer- 
ing shareholders the pros- 
pect of «tashing in shares by 
setting up a special buy- 
back pool worth up to 
£260 million. This will pro- 
vide an exit route for some 
of the younger family mem- 
bers who cute understood to 
have favoured a take-over 
bid because of their wish to 
realise cash from the Little- 
woods Investment. The 
company has not yet dis- 
closed at what price it is 
prepared to buy back the 
privately held shares. 

Littlewoods was yester- 
day unavailable for 
comment. 


Savoy group team 
discusses bid 

THE Savoy Hotel Group, in which Forte holds a 68 per cent 
stake, yesterday said it bad set up an internal committee to 
discuss foe implications of Granada’s £3.4 billion bid for the 
hotels and catering company. The Savoy, has for years been 
embroiled in a public dispute with Forte over management and 
strategy. Granada has indicated that If it wins control of Forte, 
it will sell the stake in the Savoy. 

The committee will consist of the Savoy’s non-Forte directors 
— including chairman Sir Ewan Ffergusson, finance director 
Alan. Fort and man aging director Ramon Pajares. Mr Fort said 
there were no plans to meet Granada managers. Granada’s cash 
and shares offer values Pbrte at around 326P —against last 
night’s closing price of 344p. — Ian King 


Summer boost for Marston 

THE hot summer, coupled with acquisitions and the re-opening of 
refurbished nubs, helped Marston. Thompson &Bvershed,thp 
Burton-based brewer of Pedigree beer, to increase half-time pref- 
its by Tamper cent tod 3^miIU on. Overall beer volumes rose by 
S.4 per cent and foe company said that trading in foe opening two 
months of the second half continued to be satisfactory. 

Meanwhile, Shepherd Neame, foe Kent-based regional brewer, 
yesterday acquired 18 pubs in London and the South-eastfram 
Phoenix Inns for £3.7 million. The purchases increase Shepherd 
Neame’s estate to 384 pubs and mean foe group has a SO per cent 
larger tied estate than four years ago . — Lisa Buckingham 


North Sea oil boom 

>K)RTB SEA od production m October was at its highest level fbr 
just under ten years after rising by 150,000 barrels a day to reach 
an average output cf 2.74 million barrels a day, actx»d£ag to new 
figures frean the Royal Bank of Scotland. The sharp increase in 
output— largely a result of foe introduction cf two new fields— 
—meant that October saw foe highest levels ofNorfh Sea oil 
production since January 1986. 

British Gas has joined forces with the Argentinian group YPF 
to launch a joint study cf oil and gas opportunities in blocks 
around foe Falkland Islands. BG will teadajoixxt group studying 
the costs. The privatised company said that the two groups may 
bid to the licensing round, launched last month by the Fal kland 
Island Government, under an agreement-signed in London yester- 
day. — StmonBams 


Travelers near £2.6bn deal 

TRAVELERS Group, foe US financial services giant yesterday 
announced an agreement to buy Aetna Life & Casualty's property 
and casualty insurance operations for about $4 billion 
(£2.6 billion) in cash. Aetna's property and casualty operations 
will be merged with those of Travelers into a new holding 
company that will be America's fourth largest property qnd 
casualty insurance company. 

Rohlberg Kravis Roberts, foe leveraged buyout specialists, had 
also expr^ed interest mAstm’s property and casualty group, 
but there were substantial financing problems. At foe same time. 
Travelers is reportedly poised to sen its San Francisco-based 
money manager. RCM Capital Management, to Dresdner Bank, 
Germany second-biggest bank, for at least 5500 million. RCM has 
525 billion under management — Mark Tran In Noe York 
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Rugby Union 


Wales put 
their faith 
in Bowring 


DavU Ptummer 


T HE Welsh Rugby 
Union ended more 
than eight months of 
conjecture, uncer- 
tainty and ridicule when it 
announced yesterday that 
Kevin Bo wring, the former 
London Welsh flanker* b ed 
been appointed the Brst full- 
time national coach. 

Bowring, aged 41, takes over 
from Alan Davies, who was 
shown the door in March. Alex 
Evans, who was caretaker 
coach during the summer's 
World Cup. decided to return 
to Australia next month. 

Bowring’s four-year contract 
will take him to the end of the 
1999 World Cup finals, which 
Wales will host Reaching the 
final of that tournament is bis 
ultimate aim but he is aware 
that he is not starting from a 
lofty position; Wales have 
failed to qualify for the knock- 
out stages of the last two World 
Cups and they were white- 
washed in last year's Five 
Nations Championship. 

M I am overwhelmed by the 
sheer excitement of the chal- 
lenge,” said Bowring, wbo has 
emerged from the relative ob- 
scurity of the Wales Under-20, 
Uoder-21 and A squads, which 

he has coached in succession 
over the past six years. 

Several names have been 
canvassed since Davies’s de- 
parture; Evans, Ian McGee- 
chan, John Hart Bob Dwyer, 
Pierre Villepreux, Vance 
Stewart of Canterbury and 
Geoff Cooke were the most 
celebrated of them, but Bow- 


ring was the one constant 

He was offered the World 
Cup caretaker role but turned 
it down because of his commit- 
merits as a teacher at Clifton 
College. For the same reason 
he declined the chance to take 
Wales to South Africa for a 
two-match tour In Sept e mber. 

As the coach of Wales A 
since 1992, Bowring was al- 
ways the favourite Welsh can- 
didate but the prevailing opin- 
ion on the WRU was that so 
deep had the recession in 
Wales's fortunes been, a coach 
from outside the country was 
needed and one with signifi- 
cant international experience. 

Various coaches were 
sounded out but showed little 
interest The WRU shortlisted 
four: Bowring, the Wales A 
assistant coach Dennis John, 
Villepreux and the Wales 
rugby league coach Clive 
Griffiths. Villepreux, the for- 
mer France frill-back, finally 
said he would be available in 
a consultative capacity; and 
Griffiths telephoned this 
week to say he would not at- 
tend for interview because 
the WRU had not had the 
courtesy to approach his em- 
ployers Warrington. 

Bowring will meet his new 
employers on Saturday and 
start officially when the term 
at Clifton College ends next 
month. 

Mean wile, the WRU has 
had 48 replies to its advertise- 
ment for a director of rugby, a 
week before the closing date. 
The director's role will be 
general rather than specific 
but he will work in tandem 
with the coach. 



Tour match: London Division 32, Western Samoans 40 ' 


Three-try Lima inflicts 

capital punishment 


Robert Amwtrong 
atTmckanham 


Dallaglio delivers the London forward goes over for a try photograph: wank baron 


T HE England manager 
Jack Rowell saw Lon- 
don lose to the slick, 
competitive Samoans 
by the odd try in nine In a 
last-moving contest 
Brian Lima, the Samoan. 
Test wing, spearh e aded bis 
side's scoring spree with a 
brilliant hat-trick of tries, and 
Mick Watson, the Harlequins 
forward, responded with a 
face-saving double. 

David Pears, the London 
fly-half, limped off at half- 
time with, an ankle injury 
that damages bis prospects of 
being chosen for the Test at 
Twickenham, an December 16. 
The hooker Brian Moore 
worked hard to re Ignite his 
fading international career 
but the Samoan front row 
refused to be overawed and 
did well in broken play. 

The hosts trailed 35-11 early 
in the second half and had to 
keep raising their game 
merely to prevent the Samoans 
from piling on the agony. 
Rowell, who will probably 

announce hfa England frream 

next Wednesday, may have 
been encouraged by the prodi- 
gious contributions of Watson 
and Dallaglio — the latter 
also scored a try — not to 
mention the lively scrum-half 
and captain Bates. But persis- 
tent loss of control, mediocre 
handling and Incompetent op- 
tion-taking by the London 
backs frequently handed pos- 
session back to the Samoans. 
"We needed more time 
together,” said Bates. 

When Brian Williams, the 
Western Samoa coach, was 


asked which London players 
bad impressed him he strug- 
gled to -progress beyond Dal- 
laglio, pick of the back-row 
forwards. For his part Rowell 
no doubt noted Diprose's 
surging drives and O'Leary's 
gaod work cm the right flank. 

London seemed ready to 
take control when Watson, 
with the help of Leonard and 
Snow, scored a 28th-minute try 
on the right to give his side a 

B-6 lead. But it merely sparked 
a deluge of Samoan points — 
29 in 27 minutes — that effec- 
tively earned the tourists vic- 
tory within the hour. 

The ball whipped through 
four pairs of hands before 
Lima scored his first try in 
the right comer and on the 
stroke erf half-time t-am ex- 
posed London’s lack of cover 
at the posts, working a loop 
with Smith with an eye to 
making the touchdown. After 
the interval Lima took a 
quick tap penalty to score on 


the left the fly.half hellett 
landed his third long-range 
penalty, and Lima worked a 
splendid scissors to score be- 
tween the posts. 

London pulled back 21 
points in die final quarter 
with well-worked tries at the 
posts by Watson. Dallaglio 

and Adebayo, all converted by 
Gregory. Pears’s replace- 
ment The Samoans, though, 
always remained at least two 
scores in front thanks to an- 
other opportunist try, by the 
replacement Vaega in the 
right corner. 
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Scotland’s royal appointment 


P ETER PHILLIPS, the 
Queen’s grandson, will 
become the first member of 
fine Royal Family to win an 
international cap when he 
plays for Scottish Schools 
against France at the Her- 
fot’s FP ground in Edin- 
burgh on December 22. 

His mother, the Princess 
Royal, represented Britain 
in equestrian events at the 
1972 Munich Olympics. 

The. 18-year-old, who 
{days flanker and is one of 
two Gordonstoun pupils in 
the team, was bom in Lon- 
don but qualifies under 


Scottish Rugby Union rules 
which require three years’ 
residence in the country. 

• Cambridge University 
recovered after being 17-0 
down to Steele-Bodger's XV 
to win the normal fixture 
35-29 at Grange Road yes- 
terday. The Ireland scrum- 
half Niall Hogan scored a 
hat-trick of tries for the in- 
vitation side. Dan Maslen 
(2), James Rutter. Rob Ash- 
forth and Steve Sexton 
scored tries for the stu- 
dents, now firm favourites 
for the University Match on 
Tuesday week. 
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Battle over Budget cut 


Chris Hawkins 
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5 THE COTTONWOOL HD (120) T Calami »-12 
0 TO PROVE A POINT (IB) JOTtol 10-B 
a TOSHIBA TALK (1 8) B EDoon 10-12 
5 FOREST WU. (7) J Sooannfl )0~7 
5 LAST SPIN (4T) J J9i*ra«K 
OUAUTAm PRIM (2B) J Bodontey 10-7 
5 RniKDGUCHASa (lnm DMchQHon 10-7 



r 8, Ratae Bate Chaeea 7, NlgM Tires 9. 


i V-l R«mw tie la Chaase. 4-1 P«ptw» Honour. 6-1 Nijtn Time. 8-1 Court Jabx. 10-1 Sam Dan. 
Lai) Spin. Ttr.nitw Tjn IS nnreere. 


1.30 BARKOV SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE tea 41 1 10yds C2JI75 


301 

302 

303 

304 
209 
300 
307 


310 

311 

312 


OGC-S-W OU> HOH6V (27) CBlDSO 0-12-4 
2S?B5-r- SHAIKH ON ALAHAB(7) B Bteon 7-11-13 
KIK-5 TAHBRTUm(20)(O)(BP)MnSS<nKh8-11-fi 
WH SOULTRADa)(l7)(CO}NBaUUaa 6-H-4 
I! W-N- HA«TWCMHO|SH(nUrr MUmg 9-11-2 
1-eor-S LURS AKURA (17) (D]WCU7 7-11-1 
OO'IPJK MASTER OLEN (192) GOUktryd 7-tl-d 
CG3-40 EDWARD 3EVHOUO (1 9} W iPl*S 8-1V1I 
4IJ6V5 KLONDIKE (14) Mrs P Sly S-10-12 
PCL-A5S SMART DEBUTANTV (14) LUm S WilUn 6-10-1 1 
4 -MSP4 PEHIARTH <13} n Pnce S-10-4 
COP-OPl CUM HOPPER (19) Ura H ParraS S-KH 


COOP-53 QUICK ocas tOM (It) J Cneaaeh 4-10-2 
OU CO CRANOEEMCOUNmnS) Mrs 3 WBl'WrB S-1O-0 
?!PCt 6-3 rTSCUlA»H)[15)JBtdalo* 6-KW) 

0-5MK HARO TO CET (39) U Barradaugh fl-lO-0 
«■> -13 KUKSWOOD UTCH1M6 (12) A Cftticll 18-10-0 
OR UPS: Saul Traler S, LbAs Akura 7, IMr* Uae 0. 

1 3-1 Trairr 4-1 Luts Aiura. 6-1 AmUHft. S-i Shvnshciai A i Arab. 10-1 Targai Line. CM 
H3R»r LQGM'.J 17 mom. 


319 

314 

319 

313 

317 



T MAY seem ungrateful to 
cavil about the Chancel- 
lor’s reduction in betting 
duty, but his l per cent con- 
cession, announced on Tues- 
day, could throw a spanner 
into the relatively harmoni- 
ous new working relationship 
between bookmakers, the 
Levy Board and the British 
Horseracing Board. 

"If only he had been more 
generous" is probably a cry 
heard throughout the land 
after every Budget but if Ken- 
neth Clarke had thought a lit- 
tle longer he might have been 
able to do something signifi- 
cant to alleviate the problems 
caused to betting and racing 
by the National Lottery. 

His 1 per cent is too little 
too late, and how it is split is 
bound to cause friction. A 2 
per cent reduction, or even 
1 Mu would have allowed much 
more room for manouevre. 

Passing on the full 1 per 
cent to punters to stimulate 
turnover, as the Betting 
Office Licensees' Association 
would like its members to do, 
would not suit racing, facing 
a serious shortfall in prize 
money due to declining Levy. 


But if horseracing takes a 
slice, greyhound racing will 
want some, which will leave 
precious little for the book- 
makers to pass on to the 
public. 

BOLA will discuss its strat- 
egy at a council meeting 
tomorrow, but Tom Kelly, its 
director general, does not ex- 
pect the serious talking to 
start until the New Year. 

"The argument will be en- 
richment versus restoration," 
said Kelly. "Passing on the 
reduction to punters will do 
something to alleviate, but 
not cure, the bookmakers’ 
problems — but racing will 
no doubt want enriching." 

Tristram Ricketts, chief ex- 
ecutive of the BHB, does not 
want a battle with bookmak- 
ers. but commented; “This 
government has been gener- 
ous to us over the years and 
we are grateful, but we will 
have to argue forcibly for a 
proportion of the cut to go to 
racing." 

Over a year ago the Levy 
Board came to an agreement 
with the bookmakers con- 
cerning their contributions 
until March 1997. It cannot be 
renegotiated and any addi- 
tions will be purely voluntary 
on the bookmakers' part 


Coral's have opened their 
ante-post book on the King 
George VI Chase on Boxing 
Day. They have four Joint- 
favourites at 5-1 in Barton, 
Bank, Merry Gale, One Man 
and Martha's Son. 

Master Oats Is a generous 
7-1 chance, the reasoning be- 
hind this being that he may 
not be suited by the sharpish 
Kempton course unless there 
is plenty of give in the 
ground. 

This would not seem to take 
account of how much he im- 
proved last season. His supe- 
riority was Indisputable in 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup and 
to think in terms of his being 
just a good horse on soft 
ground is, I believe, errone- 
ous and could prove costly to 
the bookmakers. 

At Windsor this afternoon 
Silverfort Lad (1.40) looks 
nap material in the Woodside 
Novices Chase. Terry Casey's 
six-year-old was a 40.000 gns 
purchase in the summer, hav- 
ing won a potnt-to point and a 
hunter chase in Ireland. 

He showed plenty of 
promise on his first run over 
here when second to Bertone 
at Cheltenham over two and a 
half miles. Today’s extra half 
mile should suit h im well 


Windsor runners and riders 


12-40 I 
1.10 Dmi iJu b Ite nof 
1-40 MLNKHFOIIT LAD (nap) 


2.10 Dow Da 


3.10 Man Mood 


401 

402 
409 
404 
409 


2.00 SR.TBN BELL HAHiaCAP CHASE tea 41 IIOiBaCSJMO 
1-1 IFF? WISE APPROACH (9) (D)K Bailor 8-1M 
PFWM3 BISHOPS KLAflO (S4)Ubo M Kutflm 9-11-7 
1RI5T-F NR FLANAQAH (14) C Bnuto 0-1 1-7 
131 F 1.1- COfflAHDSR(434) (D) J OU 11-11-0 
512)42 PHRJMS WOODY (18) (fi)NHmdnw> 7-10- IQ 
30-38-4 UTTL9T0N (19](D) J Kin.] ID-10-7 
9S31-? LAIHMXERHBSaX (14) UP« 6-1W 
409 122411- CHKHEU.’S HURST (1M)(D) Mrs P?i» 3-10-2 

TOP FOHM TIPSj Phg)rt Woody 8, Mr H—l— 7, B Mw pi teteatf R. 

BaOtev W U Fijr.igjn 3-1 biiHH Bill'd. 5-1 AMHpK WOodr. 9-1 Aprmwc*. 0-1 Conanler. LUfle 

Tan. *! ■■■" - 


JF Titter 

a 

iw-j 
JR 
Button 


407 


2*30 JOW O’GAURT MAIDEN CHASE ten !3*3* 

SOI 1Q5W5 AnmUK(14)NHwmeraon 6-11-2 
ho 2 003-1 DflUMCUUSH (9*) K Ekbtey 6-1 1-C 

&OPO-&! DUKE OF LAfKRfTBR (29) UiBJ Pitman 6-1 1-2 
1»C -4 FRENCH HTUE (22) C «W« ?-1K 
CD+PS- POHD HOUSE (202) URoafr-IW 

P0 -4P WAR FLOWER (12) A Canon 7-10-11 R D*te 

TOP FORM TIPS: Date 01 Laaeaatar B, Aimak 3. 

BaHteff 3-1 1 Ou»0 Of umtter. 4-1 Pond house. 6-1 OnancuFon. 6-1 Airw*. 26-1 W n Ffaa ef. 33-1 

9 nn him. 


sos 

504 

90S 

909 


JRI 
SStoMB 
WHintaa 
JRaitea 


3.00 KnoHroE hovkrs< hurdle a* e3^2s 

1 KARSW (14) (DJMiKHSlughl 5-11-5 
I MR BURRAIKRAT (29) (D) H PM 9-1 *-S 


901 

902 

903 


90S 

909 


BHAWNAOAR(1«B Blase 4-10-12 
BRUHT novboer un H Pirraa 4.10-12 

0 CHAimt iME DAI B JI (17)W Clay *-10-12 
J-SS CHRJlYLAD (40) VI R»an 4-lD-TS 
S-W MHIU HUNI o (14) J MadM 4-10-12 

0- DJAtS(2fl7) JJwkuufl-10-12 

1 HAZARD A GUESS (20) MraJFlam«llfl 5- 10-12 
P R1NDARDOLA (13) UDiaonm 4-10-1 J 
6- UNBOON OF SHADBS(3E0) A Tumafl 5-10-12 

D0- MAHHOON (2S9) W 04? 4-10-12 
a- Sumy SUPERS (838) W Clay 5-10-fl 
SCmSRSVf Mn H Vlamulov L-10-U 
43 STAR P«nniBl(4(R(n0UnHII0nin 4-1IH2 
?- STTIiEH BUUW(9»J)B Hoftnehead 6-HH2 
0 W KEHL ST (14) UBarraaomih 6-10-13 
..'.•..D-i WILL ) AT (IB) J'-U»0 B-tt-fl 

JNBU nnmEBUCK A SB TOW 4-IIK 
ID- MSS OFTHUSr (232) D NeSuMon 5-10-7 
TOP FOFM npti te Butaauprai a. Karate 7. Ktegdeni 01 SteMee E 

n.irtnj 5-’ KirviL J-T Lli BoiHual. 6-1 Hard A Cuou 0-1 Knfldom 01 SMte*. 10-1 BngM 
Kiruurtwr. Sen teHomwr. 12-1 U« OmmcL 30 


909 

910 
Oil 

912 

913 

914 
619 
919 
917 

919 

819 

920 



3.30 wwTOMeowmoiuuLjQc^ ew 

1 U -.THi: HOST EQUAL ( 20 ) (D) n») u P »9 5 - 1 ?^ ° 


liTUrf FLY BTNOHni(#9)DteaioH«lM 1-13 
S51&-P BAHAMA OOVG (40) WDin *-H-W 
1KW- WEM* RaLER(4B4)(B) J4WWM4-IM 
1-I4P1 SASSIWH[B)(WAMa(D)PK8a»«y HM 
•r?4F- GENERAL TtHHC (339) D Guntete 8-11-5 
FTOi-;; STEADFAST ELITE (9)(Bte<n) JO INM14-10-13 

. , n J 

. RUN FACT FOR BOLD (10) U*l HKN/dWIM 

31F-Cf- SAUSONC (8) (CO) Juhn WiyN 8-1Q-; 

rT.tlMitt.mie*. 


X 

PfeWf 
DWabh 
A Mm* 


IS) 

m 


ARDtAa 

BvMi* 

OFRyw 

Cite 


TOP FORM UPSl Host EW*M fl. 
norting, a** urn Eanji 3-i Lasautif t- 3 Sonera) Tame. Vi Bv Bv tarn, iw SteUbtf EV\», 11-1 
Vco’Jr 


1 2.40 QAKUEY Mm NaUKEV HURDLR (ON 0 1 
562-421 TIGHT FtST{17) Mas H KnlgM 5-11-7 JC 


lejn 


4 ART TA1UH (7) R Homan 4-11-0 OHaCaol 

0 CHHJHB0HT5 (14) GBakflnfl 5-11-0 OCXNdH * 

2330-03 MCULCATE (14) CWteten 4-11-0 
MP0S5- INTBlTiaN (302) P FMger 5-11-0 

5 JAA2tel(1l)U UsdgacF 5-11-0 
P4-P0 RRDCHAJ0nL{19)T CAtef 5-11-0 

9BBOUS OPTION P Cote 4-114 
534-4 TVHEM (14) (BF) T ForaBr 4-11-0 
DOT- THE WKAHSQOM (S99) D 
□eiagltiy 7-T1-0 

now:- mnsTURO suck noq r ho« 

7-11-0 

INBWf»4-HM 



TOP FmarnPte toctecala B, Tateala 7, THM DM te 

te* 9-4 IMPiLam. 4-1 Tlqw Fisc 5-1 TMw'n.8-1 An Tallin. 0-1 Clsll 
HWflWs. Wusdino a**, tenais Oman. Ilnann 


1.10 PANSBOUEDS HAHMCAP HURDLE Bm 41 CX.139 


W114W- PADOTSWAT (R23) Fl BudJef 6-11-13 B 
41FD4-) DOHBOE (20) K Batey T-1 1-12 J 

ft/- bARZEE (997) P htodgnr 5-1 1-H) IBM, 
06-4)4 STAFLEPORD LADY (39) (BF) J Mkkb 

7-11-6 WteteM 

1-60 HVnoLD (29) MAhwn 5-11-0 MAfen 

ilSU-P MU9B9 (ICR (D) R LMget 7-W-13 »i>L«ter* 
3P40MD IBSWOOO (10) R Lea 7-10-11 H Dwjw* 

aoso- CHAiumm rov (Mi) Mu l jma 

5-10-0 MAIWqpeMH 

60B440- RAHAUAH(2Z7)(D)JWh«6-K)-5 APNsGai 
5552'/- SMART RBAL(1 133) JAUBunl 

7-10-7 JLaaNi 

«IHE DAIK3RO DAHCn (14) D GeiBtfll, 

9-10-4 

KD46i-fl NT Ittm LUCY (19) Ite K 
WMehcu»5-1M 

052MW SANDRO (IS) lf«»L Boteii B-W-fl 
POP- JUST A BEAU (SS4) UriL Jaadtt 
WM 


WlAwp W M 

IHawjt 


WWWhfcff) 

TOP RWM^ TIPS* Staatetart U4f a, Brndat Dawn ?, Sate. 9. 
BaOiARi 7-1 Domini, 6-1 StMWofd Lady. 6-1 Ddizte. VI PteJdysaay. 
Letaaood. U-1 DMM14 DteMi. HunalWi 14 


i .40 W0008RM HOWesr CHASE 3ra E3.1 It 

1 • U01-1SI «EODR»OQA(iaoSUe*ar6-1I-tr CteteWaMKfl) 

2 PUKL'-I PSATSWOOO (17) WClurnwi 7-11-6 ATtendM 

a 00Crt-2 BLVIVOIir LAD(IO) T CaHy 9-1T-4 MAHteiHVU 

4 WPS4^ ALFXIH (9) CWenm 6-11-0 Pater KoUn 

5 UPTOOO- B88IDLEY HOUSE (297] JWllJB 

6- 1 1-0 - DNarrk 

9 PSSP-4 CHIEF CELT (91) JfOSfl 9-11-0 APNcCoy 

7 exin-3 CHURCH LAW (14) HnL Taylor Vi H5 Rtewfla 
B 00- DUEKY R01IER(3V7) LBm H Krqbl 

vi w) MrJCwMym 

9 1I21JP- HOMO AROUND (232) K Bute* 7-11-0 JOttUt 

10 0W- IMTSHiMUI(0B9)H Alaei H-IM) KrPH«ntey(9) 

11 (HrsF4S- HnrrFANeY(3S31MreAHiwdim 

7- 11-0 ATanr 

12 212426 9EH9mv&KMO(ie) J Jatem T -’l-0 DtPBNBmA 

13 torn/- U=a?ALi«JQn Bamo» Vn-0 » £ Smite 

14 P35M3) OKARD APPUUHI (7) II Muggmdgo 

5-10-12 

19 (F22P-P SEA3AMAC M IBJ1 (46) K&gKter 

VTO-9 BPmkB 

TOP FORNTIPS. Sant (Ufa 8, SMritetLnl 7, PaMawMd 9. 


BMWNP M Send R^b. 7-1 SiVrtilonUul 5-1 Pealmocd. V) OoteQ twm. 
KH OunaiUB. 13-1 SaMUlvB Ainu. Nijlit Fancy 14 ran 


► ***«*. Cota* Qcnd (Clandl Oao4 la MW (HanM) 


2. 1 0 BOO STOY HAYWARD HANDICAP CHASE 1 


CU» 

630-111 H&AWAY (1 IB) (D) TRn*lar 5-12-0 APMoCav 
13=311- TUDOR FABLE (948) (Dt N Hemterteii 

7- 11-3 

112UU3 SHnEYWTMm (17) (BF) P Hotw 
6-11-1 

106230 RJ(W1H (18) (CD) U Ahern 8-11-2 
34-0122 DMVnu FORCE (8) (CD) Un U 

MeCoun 9-11-2 

221-322 DEAR 00(18) (D) (HF) N Hendarson 

8- 10-11 

12664U FRAHKUS m(D) S LMksr VlO-5 
216F4P- pmMAMHE(1M)(D)Mr5 A WdoFim 
12-KM 

1W 1 PORN TWS; Ea»A«M| 10, Drtrtm Parat 0,EMrte|teTrNa 8. 
Betttegi 7-4 fe-Away. Vi ShlrWr » Tram. 5- 1 Driving Fores. 6-1 Deer Do, 8-1 
Tutor Faue. FranAoa. 10-1 Ram 


KAfttegaiMd 
«*(S) 


2a40 OAKLEY ORKEH RO Mess' ffi/RDIB (pH IQ tea C2>383 

1 57-1 MASTER BE1N8JD (20) (D) P E»JM 

5-11-7 • A P McCoy 

2 50 ANOnrSAFRUR (14)0 llronch Dd*S 

4- 11-0 

3 PP OAT BOB (18)7 Casey 6-1 1-0 

4 4J26-P BNRSCtRfORH BARD (29) D GaiUoOd 

5- 11-0 HDwyar 

9 PPMPMKIHCK GOLD (18) lira LPScluite 

WM 

• OMOWUUR BROOKS (1 5) Raronga 

VIM 

7 P- HEW MUON (290) N tVManan 

Viva MAHtatanM 

9 QMOi-l MOin'IH A WLiiON(lB) 5 kAxxlmBn 

4-11-0 A' 

o sTAHLHwr Fvrm (is) j Lang vivo bi 

WOtTASHAIBUB L UouBBte HIM 

4-1 H) 


10 


11 


F LADY LACEY (14) Q BaMlHJ 5-10-9 
AYLMO (7) P Hadoar 


D Monte 
B Fenton (8) 


U pm* OF HA 

4-1V9 

■TOP FOM TVSi Muter Banted A, Mste hi A IMM 7. 

'BaOtep 5-4 Mm&h Bawfod, 7-1 Lady Lnwy, tegte In A Ml II km. 8-1 flow 
Wwi. Kino 5 Gold. 10-1 Anore'i MaK 19 


AC J « w(T) 


3-10 DOHMY AMATAffl RIDERS' HANDICAP GNASH tea SI 
C2JM7 

1 111*50-5 KILLBHM (8) H MMaan 0-17-0 
9 IP434-I A3KTTCG0YB9Kn(B4) G BdbUog 

VI vi 

3 1-31101 MANHOOD (IS) C tenon 4-lt-l 

A 5EW-1 RAMBTAR (23} P HdUk 7-IM 
9 41321 It- HOVALSOCAM (548) GHn.«d 
VIM 

9 0Sni|-QUDIINRACS(1BS)(D)MClUi*be 

Kvm-o 


AH*fln»(7) 

BJMaaa(7| 

S*M"(7| 


MnAPtentt(3) 


(7) 


TOP FORM TIPS- Man Haad 9. B-wtwT, AteTbaOnaraarB. 

■itlkin (-4 Urn Ucad.Vi Ate Tte Qovteow. 7-2 Eta outer. 8-1 GNfl Uraga, 
Royal Square. !fi-l KltePdn 8 


3«40 CBAKBOURIE NARE9 ORLY RAKWCAPHUROLEa 


Peter Keltei 
APMeCay 


t OBOI3-F JBOaOPHdWPHStM VIVI1 
s miUFZAJKA(8)PECtllKV1V11 
3 80412-4 J038WA CW M UoCcnmdi 4-IV4 

A CM5E6- SMART UISABU (322) PVlMge* 

VI VS 

S 13022-0 SOPHB MY (42) GLUMN»Vl1-t 

9 12/124-3 P0HMTHH.C21) TO D Bure/ief V11-1 DJBueM 

7 MRS JAWmF0RB(2ea)(0)C3iDNi 

7-10-12 

TOP FORM TWBl 


AUnmtea 


8, JanBteah 7, PertMU 8. 


, V4 JtHEsqA. 4-1 &!«*. V2 JailftM. VI RjtftfcSui. 6-1 Snan la 

| MWO.B-I Sophie May SO-1 Mu ^Meytoni 7 


Lingfield (All-weather Flat) 


2.19 NnaQaah 
12-48 U paa it y Ctnaalc 
1.19 (Cater 
1.49 Bed Aoteate 


2.1 B tewl WWielmtea 
249 ChNa Rhran 
RISVIateaateek 
MSKaoMyWsod 


wl* P —Na »htefc ari.Oate 8iWw i9 n l 


12.15 FAUCET* fiQUD A RHMW anUOM HAMMCAP 0NV Q 81 

SAM 

1 8-00000 CABCHAHOE BLUE (M) (CD) T 

Haoomon 3-B-T3 TAaUay(7)7 

2 O0CE!O18OILara{B)tCO)PalMHdMlb-Vl2 JCWtea»4r 

3 020311 SOUTHERN DOmON (8) (7te n) 

(CD) U Johnuton 3-9-12 LDadnia 

4 0CD335 BLIYOVITZ (22) (D) M Hea1cav€ntn 

VO-8 ACteahenr 

9 520200 HA I HMT (90) (gF) P Btrgayng 6-9-3 D8kCMM(3) 

1* 

8 710000 uuoirs BSD (1 4) (CJ0»D CPaiman 

S-8-2 LCMaal 

7 534125 SHARP BD> (82) fl>) R Floaier 5-fr-l DEHnaff* 

8 000042 STAND TALL(8) C Unman V8-13 DMcJUam4 

« DaaooaflnmiaoLHNm.Ym(0)OwiiMfi 

4-8-11 G Ontario 

10 000(W 5AIHT *9800 (IWfOJEvra 3-8-7 HltewtelB* 

11 mMM90 U8 FACT (31) MPraacaB 3-8^1 OMMM 14 

12 009500 LA BOB9CTTE (20) Rtagrani 3-8-4 AHaiteayB 

19 00900 HB9IY WESTON (188) PHoNIng 

va-a DWHpht(a) it 

14 VOW® SAHA30MA (■) J P»r«r 4-7-7 MVntey{3)l» 

TOP WIIW II B Mli I a MB aia D iBtelm i 8,9«KlTW»T,Hd l »a8 8. 

Bantav VI SHad Tall, 4-1 Sudan DoaWon. VI S»wtai Stow Fact 
amrp knp. VT ftanwn. Moujw* 14nwn 


12^15 FAUCETS QHOHE RBAXA PUIS BSOUWr BHOWBI 
(019108 HAMHCAP (DtY I) 81 CR|8S8 

1 440847 STOY CLASSIC (99] (CD) M 

HeoBn-BRa 6-0-10 

361000 WWDDU9H BOY (9W (OJBoatoy 
5-8-7 


2 


A Clark 3 


044054 TT9 3NN (20) (CO) PtenUtefl 5-4-3 
550090 UKH09 (49) (D) J Eyre 4-9-1 
020002 SPGCTACUE on (20) J ODomshw 
9-0-11 


Ooak(7) 


PMeCahaO) 

T * 


004010 AHYIWIE BABY (10) (CD) P Oaten 

3- 8-11 

049218 CMBOCT CHAPPY (9^ UNDOnprian 

4- 7- 10 P Faaaay (9) 0* 

□aO0OOn.FI9ETTOC22)J King 5-7-7 N1teriar(9)3 

TOP FORM TIPS: t p n i j O aaN u 8, ftMMacte Jfcn 7, Cb4al« CtapPY «■ 

tete 11-4 Spanade Jim. 3-1 Spsady a mat 7-2 AoyHme Belry. 4-1 
Tee-Errm, VI Ctenky Cfiappr. 1 vi UMon. 8 


1.15 FAUCETS GROKS HHLAXA PUIS BEOLHSTT SHOWER 
HTT0KB HANDICAP (Dttf B) Sf 0^68 


(38) (CW II 


7* 


oommomoo 

Brfltakl 4-W-O H 

540E0 KALAR(14)(CD) D CteRiiain W13 L 
358003 ROCKY TWO (20) (D) p HoVJmj 4-8-11 J 
605508 HALF TONE (82) (D) R HoanrWlI OBfqai* 
BXM85 DAAimA (20) (COT PHMfcia 5-8-7 D WrigM (2) S* 
0340D3 rnWHOTON BUTTS 110) K MCArtVa 

6-8-3 GMIWM4 

182060 TOMNYTSHPBT(BY) (CD) R PetBOrt 

6-8-1 A Hacfcaf 3+ 

OOVOO DIAMOND RAHOUmCElMr 3-7-7 HAAaraaB 
TOP FQRMTVte KM teal, Rato T, HMhy TWa «. 

Ibn 9-4 Had Tong. S-ORMv Tam, 7-3 Kalir, 4-1 Dawlora. VI NeMiflten 
Ban, IVi Nonflea Prt&cata. Inmn. 


1 ^5 FAUCETS HOSHTA LEVER TAPS OU) A NEW MAUH 
STAKES 2YO 41 £MM 


(7)8 

11 


63 BAU.YM0NEY(1O)(RP) WO'Oorawn 
8-0 B 

a 

08 BLUE FLYER (83) RlnflraiDVO • D 

00 l»3(MC«P (22) TOMTOM 0 

680222 RED ACUSLE (f 4) 0 Letea 5-0 8 

50 ROWLA3OMK)H8S1Ut>(lS9)0l.MMra 

M R Part — 8 

B WIKI MS B (B ED (90) B WlflUffa 6-4 J Tate 2 
UPBRBfCHE Lord Hnonadotf 9-9 DHcKaom 10 

043000 UHW (47) B PMfCB 6-6 BHaCNM(9)4 

543 HAHUIO 9TRHT (79) P Enna V9 SSTO—B 

4Z22 NASKFUWMKmilJahaabHVO LDattoriS 

00 IHHPOKM PRAYER (83) J Arteld 6-0 C MHter 1 
TOP FORM Ttete Iteafe Fla— r 8. Rad Aenbia 7, ItertH Blnal 8. 

_ 11—4 unk Rower. VI BaUfmoiiey. 4-1 Martne Street V£ Red 
Aana*. VI La Pdmicha. 7-1 BUa Rfar. Qreen Gam. iiiwan. 
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2. 1 5 FAUCETS OROKS AUTOMATIC 1000 A 2000 THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER VALVES NURSBtY HANDICAP 2Y0 1m £2,489 

1 W1012 QUALITY (101 (CD) W O Gorman 5-7 BanODomai 


01 SWEET WU4BMNU (18) Ura 

temUngtenVO 

151035 KONELANO (8) (O) T Mugotnn £-6 
305040 BALPAHE(10)NCaliaSKI«7-6 
000012 l&IAOOIIJOY (8) J Pawe 7-7 
00000 EFFICACIOUS (40) C Bansmad 7-7 
450 DEAKEN DANCER (20) K W T 7-7 


1* 


LOMteriB 
S Sanders 4 
AMacfcay 2 
D Wfagfal (3) 7* 
J Outen 3 

QHanhmOS 


TOP FORM TIPS: SwaW WNuteilm fl, OmNli 7. 


BaDteRi2-l9iMaVllihBlmi<ia.V40oalit) 4-1 Homeland. &- 1 Cnufmto* 17-1 
Balpore. 50-1 EBcacmue. 66-1 DwLen Da rear 7 raonara. 


2.45 FAUCETS FOR QHOHHASISR SHOWOW LHBTB) STAKES 
ten C3.79S 

1 Jams BrnnowarrALisr (19) n Harris 

4-9-4 ANaduyl 

2 Q-OOtW CMTAHVERA (M) P liaB I n4-V 1! LDatMtiS 
a 006rOOO- FLRURDETAL(S42)W7urr«f4-V13 RPteteanT 

4 140020 DOOIRNCTOH FLYER (82) P 

HoikntiMBd J-8-B nCocfaraaa2 

5 320S30 QUEST AUJANCE (20) A Uopra 2-5-9 CmtrHomJ 

8 060 ZADOK (20) R FltltyK 3-8-9 EDrfKoUg 

7 122360 HEYER GOLF LADY (22) (CD) 7 

NantfXOn 3-V6 SSaarfonO 

8 405526 ENDLESS FANTASY (22) C Cyzer 

3-6-4 DBVWS 

8 0-66000 SHMM DANCER (20) SDow 3-8-4 ADJB(7)3 

TO PTOf TI P Ii C N Ia fi»te a a,fcrt ni— a nli K a| 7, HawrOeNLadr A. 

Ba4thf> vi EiwiTMrT»malm.1-a Eurtras Fanto? . W Hww Go*i U®/. CJilla 
FBrera. VI Quest AUince. VI DodtUnwon Flyer 1 ’-1 Hour Oe Tjl 9 naaiare. 


3.1 5 FAUCETS SOUS A GROHE VOLLUH HANDICAP (MM M) M 
CS« 414 

1 065553 D09ET GET CAUGHT (19) JL Karri) 

VlO-a I Sudan 7+ 

1 0B1SW UFTB0Y(as)(O(D)AMaaraVft-iZ CaadyHonteS 

3 002484 OUN SHADES (ZO) (CD) KlMiyW 11 CSo^V (7)13 * 

4 0-00560 PA8CWAT10H WAl. i TZ(10)(CD) J 

Staekaa 6-VlO 0 DidlteM 8 

5 392306 R8U THE CI9EF (8B| M'MnrVVB HW^hteaZ 

8 «um DISTANT DYNASTY (107) (CD) B 

Pearce WO Thrall 

400564 ASSMMBENT(T3B](C0) Jiang W4 Rl 


122100 COLSTDN-C (90) ID) C Hill J-9-4 
332350 KIRA (10)J Eyre 5-9-4 
306590 TOMAL (38) R Inorem WO 
00-0032 VLADIVOSTOK (0) B de Hun 5-4-13 
0*4)0 MYJE8CA (32) (CD) J (TPanaghua 
VV8 


8 WMhmth 10 


DBtefdlA 

P Feaaay (5) 1 1 


060006 


Y (20) P£vam 4-Vo 


PMoCabaP) 

1* 


(7)4 


TOP FOmUPSi VWhwdhMfe 8, Don't Gal CaagM 7, Ov Stsdoc e. 


jV£ Don't OMCaugM. Vi Our Shade". VI VUdnua*. r areal 7-1 L.rt 
Boy. Ring TM Cteei limn 


3^15 FAUCETS FOR (TOOTS ARABESK A CHIARA HANDICAP 
A umlaiaa Ira 41 tajm 


453306 TEMYS OB) CRIJ Eire 4-11-7 On) 

IBB PNHfIRIOniISS (27)C SndVl J-W-0 Raj 


6G0532 RHOTAU.Y WOOD (18) J rids 3-10-4 <Kaa B J 

IfiMQfitnti 5 

800EI2 NO SPEECHES (8) (C| (W) 5 Dm 
4-10-2 

354-300 RETWBI (241(D) JPnreoV VI) 

308435 MOHTORE (*).l .lOTlrlre S-# it 


165*4 STOAT’S LBQACY (20) (CO] D 
ArtMhnd VV2 


OOOOOQ MUTUBQ4M (HI B PqarxM 


Mra D ArtoUanl 
8 

Nr* S CoteSte (71 


331500 DON’T DROP B08BS (201 (CO) D Thnni 
WO ■ 


10 


//(-NEB PHAMAN (0) (0(0) R Peacock WO HreCI 
(7)1 

TOP FORM nPte Ho Sp aa rt ea 9. KaateBy Wand 7, Patfl Drop Banda 8. 


BaHtajs 1 VJ Mo VI a U MLegaci. 7-2 KmteUi Wood. VI FleMiwj 

Timei. TaVryi. 10-1 Dod'l Oran Bomta. 12-1 Moimme. iOi 


• Bli nkere d today for the first time: 
LEICESTER: 3.00 Chilly Lad. LINGFIELD: 
12.15 Saraaonia; 3.15 Don't Get Caught. 


Results 


CATTERICK 


1-0O(Em«H<B»M.DBSTOTFI QH ’T H I, 
M Herrtnooan W-» In); 2, am* Ptaywr 
(VS). 9, Ftir To Tfaa End (8-2). Bran. 12, X. 
(Mrs M Ravel ey) Tote: £L2ft CIJa E2.1G 
DuilF' C3JQ. CSF: E6.13. 

1- 30 earn HrtteH 1, WISDOM, A a Benin 
(8-1)- 2, bt Good PalUt (VI); 3, DaBy Boy 
(GO-1). 11-B Im Bdon Dancer. 21 ran. 2X. s. 
(K Morgan) Tola: Ciomc C2.40. EI^O, 
E13 oa Dual F- C32W. CSF: C51 . 

9L00 (Era CfaX 1, PLASH OF REALM, Q 
Cahill (evens !a*E 2. Ewantag Rrt {4— l);a, 
Norte Prldn (14-1). 0 ran. 7. 2JL (P Mon- 
Mllh) Tola: E2.U0, £1.10. C3J50. DuaJF:E4L40 
CSf'CS.30. 

2- 30 (2n HtRa): 1, KUTO804LNY BOY, P 

Nnron (VIE 2, N raute lii UnaX Ia (Vi); 3, 


Oaap P a wn (i4-l). 7-2 lev EMhrelon. 13 
ran. HO. nk. (Mrs M Rowis*) TotK ES-lft 
aso. £1.40. £300. Dual F: £1040 CSP- 
E3UB. Trietot £316 JfL Trio- £43.00. 

3jOO (3m If IlOyd* Ch)t 1, TWIN 
STATES, M Dwyar (11-2); 9, Step Ww 
WaBaf iV-IE 3, AiHfeoo Prtno* (16- 1 ) 7-2 


lav Wmtmli Boy. ii ran. is, 9 W Tumwi 
Dual F: 


Tow: Cam £2. ID, £2.70. £260 
01 ao. CSF; 06.78 Tricaat ES07 2S. 

3JI0 (3m HMo)l 1 , BROAD OUTLOOK, □ 
Harfcer (50-1); 2. —r a il an Roc* (4-7 hw). 
*, Balte Rom (3-1). 10 r*n. 4. 1 5. (M fimiui) 
Tow. «a^»; £M0. tljO. II Dual Ft 
£25-00 CSF £7538. Trio: £20 30. 

QU ADPOT: C7.00. PLACMPOT: £12090. 


HEREFORD 

UAOftnamOyiteliaalil.llllTIML 

CUP JOB, W Murskm (V2 (1 ImT. 2, Mr 
UnaK (50- 1 U 3, UteOy WoMhwr <33-11. 
5-2)1 lav Thraa PMtoaoptKira. 18 ran. 5. 15. 
(O Wcholson) Tow £349; £1.50, £1020. 
£4 30. Dual F. £239*. CSF 1 C102.S3. 

130 (Xni » Oh): 1, HUNRYUP, R Dun- 
mMOy (8-1); S, CraVty GHautati 15-1): 3, 
Cyi* Hoary (7-2). 11-0 (mr Fair Bro&ier. a 


ran. 3, dial. (R DleLin) Tota- £10^0: £250. 
£1 ML Dual F 1 C1SJI0. CSF: C4R31. 

1 JK> (O* 11 Mk>)i 1 , MO-JOE, B Fenton 
(Vi); N,lMitaL4Mdw (9-1)13, DonCrt-Ota- 
fordhtnav (7-1). 7-2 lav SUp A Coin 15 ran. 
3. a. (G Yardloy) Tow £7 JO: £2.10. £<>10. 
MOO. OutlF; £38.80. GSF' £92.88. 

SUM (2m »f Cte): 1 , BRAMS OP HUUL M A 
Fitzgerald (6-4); 2, Wamd Mat (7-1): 3. 
PartaySMteuy (20-11-5-ffl Lemon's Mill s 
ran. 4, dka. (01 Hendqroon) Tow £250. 
£1. 80. £240. DF: £6.90 CSF" £11 28. 

LM (2m -It Kdte* 1, CAW AURA BOY. 
Mr E James 0-1): 2. Pralrlo Crave (10-1): 
3, VMtefcf (5-2 lav); *, HuMo Mary Don 
(IB-11. 18 ran. H. 18. 1C James) Tote 1 C490: 
Cl. 30 £3 SO. £1.00. £200. Dual F: £36 80 
CSF: £3180 TT least £83.40. Trio: C27.S0 
3JU) (3m If HOydsCh): 1, CANTORIS 
PRATER, W Mars ion (8-1); 2, Hietrwsy 
Phre (35- 1): 3, TTwoo or Ctube (20-1). 7-4 
lav CeWc Slhrer. 11 ran. IS. 10. (Mrs J 
PI anno) Tola CO «:£i -90.040 M.50.0U3I 
F 1 £87.30. CSF: E1Q33. Trtcnst a.4813R 
*-«> (3m 1f> 1, BADOBra LANE, R 
Dun woody (S-1); 2, Hsrteqmn Cborae 
(!0-lj: 3, Bramtey Hay (9-1). 11-41 QaMtm 
Dram. 17 ran l. nk. iK Bailsy) Tom: £6 30; 
£280, Ca0Q.CS. BO. DF: £83 5a CSF £5793. 
JACHPOTi Not wi; £2,807.53 carried lor. 
ward to LolcestsModay. 

GUADPOTiKot won PLACGPGTIC445 60 


LINO FIELD 

13-10 C*Dt 1, PGCULY GUGMCSR, D 
McKeown (8-11 (av). 2, Sdacor Rhtee 
HV1): 3, YoKhL-B (33-1). 10ran.3X.n).(C 
Thomtoni Tow: CUN); £1.40. 15.3a £4iso 
Dual F- naja CSF: C13JB1. HR.DatePoaa. 
1940 (In): -1, EASY CHOUS. A Clark 
(8-4 tavk 3, Kaadte Homoi (3-1). 3, Aw*. 

BVH-J ran. IX 1*. (P MHctiaHl Tom: 
E3J0: £1.80. CI^KX Dual F.H.4Q CSF: E8.1Q 
Wt: Ralfles Roww. 

1-10(1 m 41^1, BALL VNAKELLYiTAah- 
ley (5-8 fav). 2, lint "Maw Mou 11 VI); a, 
.WAni (4-n. 14 ran, 10, hd. (R AkeHuran 
Tour. C6.1Q; C2ja C2.S0. £1 90. Dual F 
ES0.9O CSF- £31.37 Trice*: £101 73. Trio. 


M9.70 NR - Alpine Sionn. Rose Chime. 

1-40 (Oft 1. ARCTIC ROMANCER, A 
Whelan (4-1): 3, Moi Canard (i&-2). 3. 
RaJutbapw MM favi 7 ran 2X. lli. (G 
Lewis) To» caso: Cl. 80. C2 W Dual F. 
EB.60. CSF: C31 .41. 

0.10 (1b]e 1. MR HEVERMND. S 
Whitworth (8-4 (1 lav). 2, Nortec DoD (T-1V 
3. Itom— f Stm (25-1). 6-4 |I lav L ^ h | 
Fan las Uc. 7 ran. 5. ft (Q L Moore, Tole- 
C1BB; £140. £330 Dual F, £710 CSF 
C11 97. NR" Aiuto 
2JH} [Z in): 1 , COLERtPOE, 

J On inn (2—1 

lav); 3- M ra t wafcl (10V30): 3, ftt^renao 
SW* (5-21. 9 tan. K. 11 (J Shwhani TcVj 
£ 2-20; £1.50. £290. E1.1D Dual F £5^0 CSF 
£8.56. Trlcasr £16.37. Trio £11 do 
3.10 (7f> f, TUKUUIALA, T AsMuv 
(SVit Z, AnoKa Rod (A-.il, 3, Port Kiwi 
(7-C). 11-4 lav By Tin? Bay. 11 ran. S. 5 ir 
J nwaml T«e £40 30. DL0O. ci.ro, fi 7Q 
Dua)F-£l£4.G0. CSF- Cl 61 08 Trio £83 rv, 
MO (?r)i I.SUPmoo, A Oilhane 
O, Poor of Spade* (14-1): 3, Metel,! 
(16-1) 7-j lav FWd ol Vbnon 15 tan 
nk. iMrc P Sly) Tote- £6.o&. ci » t? an' 
£5.60 Dual F: ESI 80. CSF- £73.98 Wl 
QU ADROIT E 12 40. PLACCPOT, 
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Soccer 

Roverspai 
are hit by 
Euro bans 


bn Ross 


U EFA performed an 
unexpected U-turn 
yesterday by an- 
nouncing that it wa s. 
after all, punishing Black- 
Twni Rovers’ David Batty and 
Czaeme Le Saux for their 
punch-up in Moscow. 

forty-eight hours after in- 
sisting that the pair would es- 
cape admonishment, Ueta in- 
formed the English 
champions that both players 
bad. been suspended for two 
European games. 

On Monday, Uefa said the 
brapl in Blackburn's Cham- 
pions’ League tie against 
Spartak Moscow had not fea- 
tured in either the match ref- 
eree’s or match supervisor’s 
cffidal reports. 

Yesterday, however, Euro- 
pean football’s governing 
body was adamant It had 
received a detailed account of 
an ugly incident captured by 

television cameras. 

Although it is perhaps sig- 1 
njfiean t that the investigation 
me reopened within hours of 
Blackburn announcing that 
they had fined both man, it is 
likely that a third, fair-play 
report — submitted by a Uefa 
observer — was behind yes- 
terday’s decision. 

"The players have been sus- 


Gascoigne on 
carpet today 


Patrick Glenn on 

the charges facing 
the Ibrox Four 


T HE Ibrox Four — Paul 
Gascoigne, Alan 
Mcl^ren, John Brown 
and BiQy Dodds — appear be- 
fore the Scottish FA's disci- 
plinary committee with three 
other players today on a vari- 
ety of charges that carry 
heavy sentences. 

Gascoigne, cited for a series 
of offences in the game 
against Aberdeen at Ibrox on 
November 11, may be held to 
have brought the game into 
disrepute. McLaren, Brown 
and Dodds are also carpeted 
for incidents in that match. 

Sean Sweeney of Airdrie is 
alleged to have kicked Dun- 
dee’s Morten Wieghorst in a 
Coca-Cola Cup semi-final; 
Alan Lawrence of Hearts is 
said to have elbowed Rangers’ 
Craig Moore; and the Dum- 
barton goalkeeper Ian McFar- 
bne was twice dismissed for 
assaulting opponents in 
recent games. 

Rangers' argument that ; 
none of the Ibrox quartet 
should be disciplined because 
the referee took no action 
against them is unlikely to 
find a sympathetic ear. Al- 


though the match official 
John Rowbotham missed the 
mayhem, the alleged offences 
were reported by his supervi- 
sor Don McVicar. 

In exceptional the 

SFA takes evidence from any 
source, and there are many 
precedents. Duncan Ferguson 
received a 12-match suspen- 
sion for butting an opponent 
even though the referee failed 
to take action against him 

Graeme Souness ran up a 
sequence of touchline bans 
when he managed Rangers, 
having been reported by a ref- 
erees' supervisor and. im- 
probably. a security officer at 
Ibrox. A tew years ago John 
Robertson of Hearts was sus- 
pended for punching Celtic’s 
Tommy Burns when the ref- 
eree’s gaze was averted, as 
was Colin O'Neill of Mother- 
well for the same offence 
against Celtic’s Peter Grant 

Even when action has been 
taken by referees, the SFA 
can extend punishment The 
Hearts players Graeme Hogg 
and Craig Lave in, sent off for 
fighting during a friendly 
with Raith Rovers, collected 
automatic one-match bans 
which were extended to 10 by 
the disciplinary committee. 

For Gascoigne and the 
others, the range of possible 
sentences makes their fate 
impossible to predict 


COCA-COLA CUP: FOURTH ROUND 


pended for grossly unsporting 
conduct" said a Uefe spokes- 
man. “Earlier we simply did 
not have sufficient evidence 
to reach a definitive decision 
on the matter. Bat more infor- 
mation has come to light over 
the past 24 hours or so. and U 
was decided firm and positive 
action was required. 

“Members of Uefa's control 
and disciplinary committee 
discussed the relevant evi- 
dence by telephone. They did 
so because it was important 
that a decision was reached 
as quickly as possible." 

Uefa's action came “as a bit 
of a shock to the club”, said 
Blackburn’s chairman Robert 
Coar. "But it is something we 
shall have to accept" 

With the bans imme- 
diate effect, Le Saux and 
Batty will miss next Wednes- 
day's final Champions’ 
League fixture against Rosen- 
borg at Ewood Park and the 
opening game of Rovers' next 
European campaign. 

The two England interna- 
tionals will be disappointed to 
learn that this may not be the 
end of the matter. Uefa's" con- 
trol and disciplinary commit- 
tee will meet early next year 
and. a spokesman said: “It is 
possible the affair will be 
reopened and that the possi- 
bility of a financial penalty 
will then be discussed." 


With one bonnd... Wright gets nteflr at Hlghbnry, where ^A itipmI emrntied aBinther escape agafagt W ednesday framcbardn 


Arsenal 2, Sheffield Wednesday 1 


Hartson turns on the usual recovery 


Martin Thorpe 

J OHN HARTSON scored 
the goal that knocked 
his former Luton man- 
ager David Pleat’s side out 
of the Coca-Cola Cup last 
night, to round off an eve- 
ning of Arsenal domination 
against a side who have 
still to beat the Gunners in 
this competition. 

Wednesday's visit to 
Highbury in the Premier- 
ship eight days earlier had 
produced a thriller, with 
Arsenal pulling back from 
2-1 down to win 4-2. Last 
night’s game picked up the 
pulse as Wednesday again 
took an early lead. 


On 17 minutes Waddle 
floated a typically percep- 
tive ball In to Whitttngham , 
in the area. The striker's j 
nod-on was punched away , 
by Seaman but only to the 
feet of Degryse 14 yards 
out, from where the Bel- 
gian international lashed 
the ball through a crowd of 
players into the net. 

It was a goal which came 
against the run of play. 
Three minutes earlier Platt 
had hammered a full- 
blooded shot from about 
eight yards and Pressman 
kept it out with a stunning 
one- h anded save. A minute 
later Wright shot waste- 
fully over from about six 
yards. 


After Wednesday’s goal, 
too, normal service was 
resumed as Pressman saved 
with his knees from Mer- 
san and Jensen wasted a 
dangerous position about 
six yards out- | 

But six minutes before 
half-time Arsenal got then- 
reward when Wright’s 
flick-on by the penalty spot 
put Merson through and 
Watts brought him down. 
Wright converted the pen- 
alty ifor the 250th goal of 
his career. 

Arsenal’s attacking in- 
tentions had been clear 
from the start, with Brace 
Rioch opting for the first 
time to play two central 
strikers. Hartson and 1 


Wright, with Bergkamp 
cool and classy in his with- 
drawn position in midfield. 

Hartson, Weight’s replace- 
ment during his suspension, 
had done enough in the 
three games to retain his 
place, and on 60 minutes he 
rewarded Rioch’s faith. Not 
for the first time the red- 
headed Welshman showed 
a neat turn of body and 
speed to leave Nolan stand- 
ing. He nipped round Watts 
on a 20-yard run into the 
area that ended with an ex- 
plosive shot past Pressman. 

Aram, ft B n mm Obton. Bould. Adams. 
WlntorDurn. M arson. Plan. Janssn. 
Bergkamp, Hamcn, Wright 
MaflhW Wntmihr Pressman; Noton. 
Waits. Atherton, Walkar. Simon. Waddle. 
Hyde. Degryse, WWtUngtism. Bright 
lUf eree, K Burgs (Tonypsndy). 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Leeds United 2, Blackburn Rovers 1 

Brolin leads 
celebration 


Cynthia Bateman 

B LOND Swedes have al- 
ways been considered 
hot stuff, and Leeds's 
new signing promises to be no 
exception. Tomas Brolin, the 
Swedish international striker 
signed from Parma for £4.5 
million, had a birthday in 
more ways than one in his 
first frill match at Elland 
Road. 

He was not on the score 
sheet but after a slow start 
began to combine with McAl- 
lister to produce the best foot- 
ball in Leeds’s win. The nick- 
name Strollin’ Brolin cannot 
be long off. 

Twenty- six yesterday, Bro- 
lin at first seemed superflu- 
ous to requirements as Leeds 
went ahead in the first half 
through Deane and Yeboah. 

After 10 minutes Brolin 
produced an artful dummy, 
allowing the ball to run to 
Deane who knocked it back 
for the Swede to hit a superb 
volley that spun narrowly 
wide. Blackburn had a chance 
even earlier when the ball 
was deflected into the path of 
Newell, who incredibly 
missed from all of six yards. 

Thereafter Blackburn's 
misery only deepened as 
Palmer and Wetherall did an 
excellent job in the centre of 
defence. Normally one would i 
expect to be complimentary j 
about Blackburn’s Hendry. . 


but after 20 minutes, as Kel- 
ly's long diagonal cross was 
knocked down by Wetherall, 
he was slow off the mark 
allowed Deane to get in a pow- 
erful left-foot shot to put 
Leeds ahead. 

Hendry tried to make 
amends but blasted his 
chance just high, although 
the effort was a good deal bet- 
ter than Shearer's sole strike 
of the first half which almost 
cleared the stand. Newell 
made an even bigger blunder 
a few minutes later, passing 
straight to Yeboah, who 
turned, advanced and hit a 
stunning drive from 25 yards 
to put Leeds two up just be- 
fore the half-hour. 

Blackburn, without the in- 
fluential midfielder Bohinen 
who was also cup-tied, 
seemed, unlike on a recent oc- 
casion, to lack punch. And 
their goal in the 50th minute 
came courtesy of Kelly, who 
beat McKirday to Ripley’s low 
cross and turned it spectacu- 
larly into his own net. 

But Leeds then remem- 
bered Brolin was on their side 
and he produced a wonderful 
move to release McAllister, 
whose chip shot beat Flowers 
but hit the bar. 

Looda United, UiKic. Kally. Palmar. 
Wftlhxall. Dortgo. Dun, McAllister. 
Ford, Spmd (Bowman, 7 Amin). Brolin 
(Whelan, 76) Yoboah 
Water bora Rovocof Flowora; Kama 
Borg. Hondry. La Baux. Riptoy. McMntov 
(Waihur*. 781. Shannon. Batty. Hawaii 
(Shim. 561. Shaarar. 

H teora oi K Coopor (Pontypridd). 


Wolverhampton 2, Coventry 1 

Fine flourish 
of Ferguson 


Stephen Blerfoy 


A THOROUGHLY un- 
happy season which 
has seen Wolves lose 
their manager and their way 
was partially redeemed at Mo- 
lineux when they reached the 
quarter -finals. 

It might have been expected 
that a side near the bottom of 
the Premiership would be too 
strong for one near the foot of 
the First Division. But this 
match turned on the sending- 
off of Coventry’s goalkeeper 
Ogrizovlc. Wolves immedi- 
. ately capitalised with two 
| goals in as many minutes. 

A red rag to a bull is 
deemed a dangerous ploy; on 
this occasion this particular 
Bull was illegally prevented 
from doing what comes natu- 
rally and it was Ogrizovic 
who impotantly raged at see- 
ing red in front of his eyes. 

The fan began for the home 
fans just before the half-hour. 
Prior to that Coventry had 
shown increasing signs that 
they might open up the 
Wolves defence at any 
minute. 

All was to change in a trice. 
Ferguson, returning to the 
side after having been 


dropped for some consider- 
able time, and playing in 
front of his tether, Alex, set 
Bull thundering clear. Ogrizo- 
vic came to meet him outside 
the area and used his hands 
to prevent the Wolves striker 
taking the ball beyond Him, 

Mr Lodge duly sent Ogrizo- 
vic off and Coventry were 
doubly punished when Venus 
swept the free-kick beyond 
the substitute goalkeeper 
Gould. The latter just got a 
touch, which was more than 
he managed two minutes 
later. 

Coventry, still trying to 
reorganise themselves, 
allowed Ferguson far too 
much time and spaoe, albeit a 
long way out and the former 
Manchester United mid- 
fielder defeated Gould with 
considerable aplomb. Molin- 
eux erupted. 

Coventry’s 10 men. with the 
Indefatigable Strachan dis- 
playing the energy of two, 
pulled a goal back with a Wil- 
liams header after 67 
minutes. 

WafmrhaNfrtoa Wmdanra: StowoH; 
TtanMna, Thompson. Farguson, Law. 
RfchsnJl. Venus. Goodman, Ball, Addns. 
Birch. 

Coventry Cttyi Ogrizovlc; Rannls. 
Rtehsntoon. WllDams. Tottor. Pickering. 
Ndkwo, Dublin, Had, lutes. strachan. 
Mimt S Lodge (Barnsley). 
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Soccer 


COCA-COLA CUP 


Fourth round 


Araonte (1) a ' 

Sfaaff KM (1) 1 

Wright 39 (pen) 

Daorraa ie 

Hartson 64 

35.3ffl 

Aston VBa tO) 1 

OPR (0)0 

Townsend 60 

3ft951 

Lsrate(2)2 

BtetonB (0) 1 

Dasns 21 

Kelly 51 (og) 

Yeboait 29 

26,006 

Unsrpool <Qi a 

Haeiisrlls (0| 1 

40.077 

Watson 77 

2SJB1 


NonM i (0)0 

Ootton 101 O 

13,820 


Will raTmuim (2) S 

Cerantnr (0) 1 

Venus 33 

WHI tarns 67 

Farguson 34 

34,628 

AUTO WINDSCREENS SHIELD 

Second round 


Northern Section 


Craws (0) O 

Boratey (Qj 1 

2.S96 

Nogan 106 

(sat 0-0 « 00 mm) 


Southern Section 


Awtotooo lOl O 

HorMerft (1) 1 

ft BSD 

White 45 


>ones^ 


GUARANTEED PEACE OF MIND 
fflur phone a covered by our id days 
r»qu££*3 money back promise 


raaxfc Post pone * Epsom 8 gwoll v 
Lams — watertorosd Prtch- 
POVTttfS LEAQWfc Rrat EMrim Tran- 
mere 1. Mon UM 3. — cud DMaSora 
Bams lay Z Mansfield ft Man C 0. Yort ft 
Rotherham 2. Sunderland ?. Bradford C 2. 
Huddersfield 1. Third DivUm Chester 2, 
Stockport 5. ChesterfMd 4. Daritegton S 
Wab£B 5. Rochdale 5; Wigan 2. Scar- 
borough C. Pnotpceisri- Lincoln v Doncas- 
ter — waterlogged pttdi 
AVON mSOBANCE COMBINATION! 
First DMstote Wimbledon 2. Oxford Lite 
i; Southampton 2. Norwicn z SaooAd Div 
Wom Swansea 2. Birmingham 2. 
SPRIMOHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
move Brentford 1. Barnet ft Cam- 
bridge Utd 2. Wycombe 0: Colchester Utd 
ft Fulham Z Leyton Orient 2, Woking 0. 
LXAOUB OF WALD COPi Croup FHw 
Round One Ebbw Vsto t. Inter Cartffl 0. 

Rugby Union 

CIS INSURANCE SERIES TOOR 
MATCH: London & South East 32. Western 
Samoa 4ft 

CIS INSURANCE D-S1 COUNTY 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TOUR QOAUPY- 
pso SCHOOL (La MangsY Secon d rend 
aoerea (GBfire unless stated): 1*9 T 
Craft 71, 72 144 A-M Knight (Ana) 75. 681 
14S T Loveys 72, 71 147 E-J Smith 78, 
72; t Tinning (Den» 71. 75. 14S R Bates 
(US] 75. 71 S Sharpe 72 76; J Hilda (Aus) 
60, 70. 149 D Donlgar (US) 72, 77; S Han- 
ley (US] 74. 75; H Lae (Can) 77, 72; S Ualln 
(Swe) 75. 74. 1 SO F Fehlauar (Oar) 75. 76; 
M Buretrom (Swe) 75. 75. 151 1 Maconl (K) 
79. 72; H Koch (Swe I 74. 77; E Enqttrom 
(Swe) 75. 7ft L Irvine 76. 75: B Efltott 77. 7ft 
M McKinley 71. 80. 

Badminton 

WORLD ORAND PRZX FINALS (Singa- 
pore): ItenlMnadH Arid (tote) bt 
J Otsean (Swe) 16-8. 15-7; O Bure Hook 
(Mai) tn P-E Hoyer Larsen (Den) 15-8. 
15-8; J Sreviaate (todo) bt T Sian Peng 
(Sing) 16-4, 15-5; H H eu k aw n (tndo) bt 
H Susans Undo) 15-9, 15-4; A Mnun 
(todo) bl F Permadi (Tafl 15-11. 15-1; B 
SMak (Mai) to L KwaiHto tSKor) 15-11. 
18 - 7 ; D Jiang (China) bt J van OI|k (Nath) 
18-6. 15-7; A Bam lb— (todo) bt P 
Rasmussen (Den) 15-ft 15-12 


NBA: Cleveland 93. Toronto 88; Miami 
ill, Dallas Bft New Jersey 8ft Waafdngtoh 
6ft New York 87. Atlanta 102 (oQ: Ultwsu- 
tee 98. Charlotte 10ft Minnesota 121. Van- 
couver 9ft Houston lift LA dippers T03; 
Seattle 101. Indiana 102; Sooramento 91, 
Denver 85 

Bowls 

Cts mSUHANCS SCOTTISH MASTERS 
(Coatbridge); Semt-ftaatar j Price 
(Wstoe) to R Cortes (Scot) 7-1. 7-2 A 
Tfcoinniii (Eng) bl P Con tan (Seal) 7-8. 
1-7. 7-1 


15- 4; M Chteoeor (Eno) to C Wapirt* (SA) 

16- 7. 12-15, 15-6. 7-15, 15-11; R Ky*M 
(Aus) bt D MedcBngs (Eng) 11-15, 1S-7. 
15-8. 15-10: P Moot (Scot) to S Elopuro 
(Fin) 15-10. 15-8. 15-8. 

Fixtures 


(7.30 unices elated) 

Soccer 

PONTTRS LBt O I A (7.Q; Flratr Oldham v 
Shelf Wad; Stoke v Blackburn. S anrw d i 
thill v A Villa: Coventry v orimsby. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Bristol C v Swindon. 




Man: Dundalk v Athtone Tn (7-45). 

Rugby League 

AUlANCSi CasUefDrd v Wigan; Dews- 
bury v Warrington; Leeds vSt Helens; Old- 
ham v Bradford. Rrat DhWan Fealhar- 
atona v Wldnaa; KeHTUey v WakaRokt; 
York y Halltax. S econd DtvWonr Hud- 
dersfield v Swtnton; Rochdale v Bailey. 


T-UP TROPHTs Qnartar llaft tewa d 
legi Derby V WorBiIng (8.0). 

Cricket 

SECOND CASTLE TEST MATCH 

(■■Johannesburg)-. SA v England (ftaOamV 
SECOND TEST r Rawalpindi)' Paktelan A 
v England A (5,0am). 


Ice Hockey 


Boxing 


PROFESSIONAL BSLL (Bethnal Oreenl: 
Saathara Ares UgM-waltNwiyW 
TMte Bar ma id Pud (Tottenfwm. holder) 
bt Jason Rowland (West Ham) ko 1. 

Cricket 

Pinal one-day international 

(Bombay): New 2ealand T2fi (36 ovars; 
Kuntete 3-17. Srtoath 2-22 Kapoor 2-23). 
India 128-4 (32 overs; Doun 3-42). India 
won by tea wickets end the aaries 2 - 2 . 
ONE-DAY MATCH (Devonport); Tasma- 
nia 230-5 (50 ovars, R Pondrig 69. S Young 
78). Sri Lanka 22D-6 1452 overs; A de BHva 
£7). En Lanka won an faster scoring rata 
when rain ended piay 


Hockey 


| «%DE8 NOW FOR FREE LINE RENTAL UNTIL JANUARY 1996 MD FREE DELIVERY IN 4 WORKING DAYS 


Igl FREEPHONE 0500 000 888 

•'S.DiT CARD ORDERING HOTLINE WEEKDAYS f; A" TO Tpr.: WEEKENDS AAV TO CFV 


W oan csDwfnvimann be* huwcmi mb ana tfn 
e«Mi « «s mu 


On jitfl i mum! a*n r zytaa to pier? 4<fti rtforcrti Ltt I!i!:i.y «rnranl H-j* BrtKaO-uppn-Tlpzes TM 



RSPftcxKHTATM Oxford Untveruty 2 
(MacOowteL Ucsley). Bacchanalians 0 l 


Ice Hockey 


NHU DeboH 3. Montreal 2 NY Slanders 1 
Cdidrado T. Pittsburgh 7, Ottawa ft Winni- 
peg ft Toronto 3; Edmonton 3, Chicago 5. 

Snooker 

UK CHAMPIONSHIP (Prastoh). Qeartar- 
fin^ S Hendry (Scott leads K Dohany 
(be) 6-2 trauma 20 today). 


Squash 


QATAR INTERNATIONAL! Second 
roraxfe D Harris (Sig] to T Hands (Engl 
17-15, 15-4. 15« P Oragqry (Gr) W Mtr 
Zaman Out (Pak) 15-6. 15-ft 15-10; D Jan- 
con (Aos) U J Bon aw (Frl 11-15 15-6. 
15-ft 15-12 ■ Hartfei (Aus) M A Barada 
tfgyptl 15-10. 10-15. 15-11. 15-ft Jeeslar 
Khan (Pak) bl J Nicolle f&g) 15-S. 15-2 


BRITISH IMAOIIEi First DhU« Mad- 
way v Manchester (B.Q)-. Swtedon v 
Chaimstord (6.15). 

• The All-England badminton champion 
PouMBtk Hoyer Larsen or Denmark suf- 
fered a shoes dsfaal In Ms opening flral- 
reund maldt to the World Grand Pfta flnaia 
to Singapore ye ster da y. Larsan. ona of lhe 
tetfountss In Eha bwh was beaten 15-8. 
15-6 by Malayaia'a Ong Ewe Hodt In ttw 
group stage, which is played on a round- 
roton bask The oSibt Uatoytean in the 
tournament Rashid Sidak also scored an 
upset, besdng tea South Korean Lao 
Kwsn-jtn 15-11, 15-7. Indonesia's Har- 
yanto Arbi. Jofco Suprlsto. Ardy Wlranate 
and H Kendrawan sB wan essay, whfle 
China 'b Dong Jlong bast Jaron vpn DQ( 0* 
the Motherland# 15-ft 15-7. 

• Anatoly Karpov. Ihs world chess Cham- 
pion. and die leading Bulgarian Vessefin 
Topalov will mast lor two games a day on 
December 3. 4 and 5 to too Bulgarian 
Black Su port o I Varna- Topalov, who to 
seventh to intomatiotm! Cheee Federation 
ranhnga. has tost to Karpov three times 
atte has had two draws. Bui im has beaten 
oh the playsrs to B» top 10 apart from 
Karpov. 

• Today's second Ten betwsan toa Eng- 
land and Pakistan a teams is almost cer- 
tain to start late because of a wet square 
and oond Wane are so poor that tire game 
ftngfu not even get underway until tomor- 
row. Yaatarday's haevy rain cooped under 
tire tarpaulin waring used a] Rawalpln- 
dfs KRL Ground and It has Ml ■ pitch with 
the coreMency of wet plasticine, sur- 
rounded by muddy patches covering tire 
rest ol Dm square. Reconstruction work ai 
RawalpkteTs note alckal stadium, re pre- 
pare It lor tire Siree World Cup matches to 
be staged hers In February and March, 
means dial me second Tate has had to be 
ployed on a ground belonging to tha Owl 
Avtauin Authorities- 


Middlesbrough 0, Birmingham City 0 


Grey night at the Riverside 
as the Blues stifle Boro 


This was a real test — per- 
haps the first one — for the 
frail youngster, for. Birming- 
ham are not noted for taking 
prisoners. Juntnho success- 
fully rode both his luck and 
some furious tackles until the 
16th minute, when John 
Frain sent him cartwheeling 
through the air. Fratn was 
booked, Juninho bruised. 

Sadly, there was no samba 
beat to this match. It was tra- 
ditional cup-tie fere, all fran- 
tic effort and misplaced 
passes. Juninho’ s glorious 
free-kick against the face of 
the crossbar apart, the first 
half was a desert in search of 
an oasis. 

Ironically, after contribut- 
ing muscle, and muscle alone. 
Birmingham almost embar- 
rassed their hosts on the half- 
hour when Steve Castle's shot 
from distance almost found 
its Intended target. 

Birmingham, simply by in- 
creasing the tempo of +v*»ir 
game, drew the fluency out of 
Middlesbrough's and unques- 
tionably held the whip hand. 

And they almost scored on 
55 minutes when a Kevin 
Fr ancis header which seemed 
to drift goalwards in slow mo- 
tion struck the foot of a post 

MMrtH s to nW Bh: WaJtfL Cox. Vfeltara. 
Pssraon. Morris, Pollock. Juninho. Uddto, 
Stomp, Barmby. Norton (Higiwa. 72raln), 
te mtn ^ isui Cttyi Banns* Forsytlw. 
Edwtetts. Dalsh. Johnson (Donews, 45). 
HunL Castio. HU1, Frato. Ctortdgs. Francis. 

W Bum# (Scarborough). 


T'HIS WB3 a rattier bleak 
■ evening for those who be- 
lieve the League Cup repre- 
sents Middlesbrough’s best 
chance of achieving tangible 
success in what will be a sea- 
son of discovery. 

It could actually have been 
a good deal worse, for on 
countless occasions Birming- 
ham City threatened to punc- 
tuate some forceful soccer 
with what would have been, 
the decisive goal, in the and 
they did not, but the moral 
victory was theirs and they 
will enter the tie’s replay with 
understandable confidence, 

Soccer may represent a 
broad church these days, but 
it is rather difficult to see the 
new Riverside Stadium as a 
cathedral. A hastily erected 
edifice of concrete and glass, 
unsympathetically located on 
the wrong side of the tracks, 
it Is a strangely soulless place 
lost in its own vastness. 

Of course the arrival on 
Teesside of J uninho , a player 
of genuine world class, has 
helped the more puritanical 
among the Middlesbrough 
faithful to stomach the move 
from Ayresome Park- The 
tiny Brazilian would be feted 
wherever he chose tn play, 
such are his powers of impro- 
visation and his quite ex- 
traordinary vision. 


Ireland leave space for Keane 

J ACK CHARLTON has left souad> a My (stmt utd). — — 
a place open for Roy ^4; *»*> (Man u«). a My (La**), 

Keane in the Republic of wmm 

T 1J lA* ■_ *£“ „ T Villa). Babb (Liverpool). Pbtiw 

Ireland squad to race UOl- (Chalssa), Slannlon (Aston villa), 

land In the European Cham- ShmrU *> Wen). Houghton (crystal 

pionship play-off at Anfield 

puuwtup l“J-v« (NBrwiMl). Town sand (Aston Villa), 

on December 13. Hie Man- McImiMIb {Portsmouth), o xoiiy 
Chester United midfielder (Sunderland). Aldridg* (Tranmwa), 
had a hernia operation 

three weeks ago. now (Mon cim. ' 
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COCA-COLA CUP: FOURTH ROUND 


Liverpool 0, Newcastle United 1 


Watson the Reds’ scourge 


David Laccy 


S TEVE WATSON 
continues to plague 
Liverpool. Having 
scored Newcastle 
United’s winner 
against them in the Premier 
League 3'A weeks earlier, he 
came df the bench at AnGeld 
last night to loosen their grip 
on the Coca-Cola Cup with a 
delightful chip-shot in the 
77th minute. 

Obviously Newcastle would 
prefer to enter Europe next 
season in the Champions' 
League. A clutter of cup-ties 
in the spring might compli- 
cate this aim, yet there was 
no questioning their desire 
fbr victory last night 
Their support and the An- 
flftifi old boys on the bench, 
Kevin Keegan and Terry 
McDermott, demanded it and 
their record of 15 wins and 
one defeat in 18 matches de- 
manded it Liverpool, more- 
over, were looking vulnera- 
ble, having lost four of their 
previous five fixtures, with, 
the other one drawn. 

Nevertheless Liverpool 
were the League Cup holders 
and had the memory of domi- 
nating Newcastle in foalr Pre- 
miership mat ch at St James’ 
Park at the start erf the month 
before losing to a late goal. 

Redknapp, crucial to that 
Liverpool performance, was 
still unfit last night, which 
gave Newcastle a distinct ad- 
vantage, given the passing 
skills of Beardsley and Clark 
and Lee’s ability to take the 
ball past defenders. 

Much depended on Liver- 
pool being able to give Colly- 
mare and Fowler the support 
Ferdinand was guaranteed at 
the other end, and the game's 
first clear chance reflected 
their ability to do so. 

In the ninth minute 
McManaman and Collymore 
worked the ball to Fowler. He 
bad only Hislop to beat, but 
did not shoot first time and 
the goalkeeper managed to 
scramble the ball away. 

Newcastle countered vigor- 
ously. Lee, sent clear by 
Beardsley, saw a narrow- 
angle shot held by James, and 
then curled a shot past goal- 
keeper and Ear post after Fer- 
dinand had laid Barton’s pass 
into his path. 

Midway through the first 



Earning his stripes — Les Ferdinand showing typically sharp form in the Newcastle attack at Anfield last night 


half Fowler stepped over a 
low cross from McManaman, 
freeing Barnes for a low shot 
which brought a diving save 
from Hislop. 

Newcastle were gnawing at 
the suspect left side of Liver- 
pool’s defence, leaving Ginola 
only sporadically employed 
on the other flank. 

Towards the half-hour good 
defending at both ends pre- 
vented likely goals. Babb 


quite legally blocked out Fer- 
dinand as he moved to meet a 
cross from Ginola, then Pea- 
cock’s stretching interception 
denied Collymore the chance 
to exploit a dipping centre 
from Jones. 

By half-time the match h a d 
lived up its promise in terms 
of imaginative attacking foot- 
ball from both sides but still 
awaited the quality of finish- 
ing to convert this into goals. 


At the beginning of the 
second half Collymore darted 
through the Newcastle centre- 
backs, but Barton was alive to 
the danger and wafted the 
ball clear. 

A few minutes later Pea- 
cock was forced into an atti- 
tude of prayer as he went 
down on his knees to chest 
away a low centre from 
Beardsley. The match was 
praying fbr a goal but still the 


final touch eluded it. 

The chances of Ferdinand 
taking Newcastle to the quar- 
ter-finals disappeared just be- 
fore the hour when he came 
off worse in a dash of heads 
with Wright and suffered a 
nasty gash to the temple. Wat- 
son, whose goal had beaten 
Liverpool at St James' Park, 
replaced him. 

Soon after this Liverpool 
lost Ruddock, who had suf- 
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‘Mixed’ boxing banned after Glasgow riot 


Jade Massarik 


M IXED shows — box- 
ing promotions fbr 
diners but where 
non-diners can pay to join 
the audience later in the 
evening — were yesterday 
outlawed by the British 
Boxing Board of Control. 

It was at a mixed show in 
Glasgow last month that 
rioting broke out at the end 
of the British bantam- 


weight fight between James 
Murray and Drew Do- 
cherty. The disorderly 
crowd scenes, shown on 
television, were particu- 
larly distasteful because in 
those tragic moments Mur- 
ray was lying fatally in- 
jured on the canvas. 
Knocked out in the 12th 
and final round, be died in 
hospital. 

Yesterday a BBBC tribu- 
nal, chaired by Its presi- 
dent Sir David Hopkin and 


stewards including the 
vice-chairman Leonard 
Read, the shadow sports 
minister Tom Pendry MP, 
and Lord Brooks of Tre- 
morfa, found that no blame 
could be attached to the 
promoters, Frank Warren 
and Katherine Morrison, 
who bad notified local 
police in advance of the 
event, or to the venue, the 
Hospitality Inn hotel. 

Morrison bad run mixed 
shows successfully for five 


years but this format, the 
board decided, was the 
probable cause of the 
trouble. 

“We had a long look into 
the many aspects of mixed 
boxing evenings, which 
could be difficult to con- 
trol.” said the board's sec- 
retary John Morris. 

The riot had involved 
spectators who had bought 

tickets for the boxing only. 
These men had not dined, 
but some had evidently 


been drinking instead. 

“Don’t call this a riot,” 
Morris stressed after yes- 
terday's four-hour meeting. 
“It was not a riot it was a 
disturbance and something 
we do not want to see hap- 
pen again. 

“Of course this does not 
mean the end of dinner 
shows at such hotels as the 
Grosvenor House, only 
those shows where the pub- 
lic are allowed in after din- 
ner to watch the boxing.” 


PHOTOGRAPH- MICHAEL STEELE 

fered a strain stretching to in- 
tercept Beardsley, from their 
defence. But now their 
attacks carried marginally 
more threat and Hislop had to 
move quickly to prevent 
Beresford’s underhit back- 
pass being seized by 
Collymore. 

Eventually Watson’s por- 
tentous presence undid Liver- 
pool Gathering a ball from 
Beardsley, and completely on 
his own. he appeared to be 
waiting for support. The Liv- 
erpool defence, meanwhile, 
just waited. Then Watson 
spotted James moving off his 
line and beat him with an im- 
pudent chip into the top right- 
hand comer of the net 

Liverpool: James; Janes. Wright. 
Ruddock, Baba McManaman. McAwe*. 
Barnes, Harkness, Fowler. Callymora- 
NraoMii* United, Hislop; Barton, 
Peacock. Howey. Baresford. Gillespie. 
Lee. Clark. Ginola. Ferdinand. Beardsley. 
P Durkin (Portland). 


More than one 
ball in the 
back of the net 



John Duncan 


1 A #HOEVER called 
m f \ M looking around the 
1 # 1 / Internet “surfing’* 
If w needs shooting. 
Surfing is sea, sand and the 
opetiair; trawling the Internet 
means screens, sandwiches 
and an open telephone line. 
Spotty youths do it — in their 
bedroom, on their own. And 
there's loads of pom. Well 
maybe. But, as a confirmed 

S irvert of the football variety. 

t me tell you why football on 
the Internet tickles my chips. 

The first barrier on any- 
one's voyage of Internet dis- 
covery is the weird language 
that regular commuters mi the 
information highway choose 
to use. Let them take their 
backslashes and their Jitmls 
and upload them into their 
lower intestine. 

All they are hiding from 
those ofusfor whom terminal 
means terminal decline (as in 
Fulham) and baud is what you 
feel when Arsenal are in town 
is that finding information 
on subjects you never knew 
you were interested in is unbe- 
lievably easy —and not just 
soccer but broamball trans- 
mitter hunting and danball in 
more than 100 sports on line. 

Can there be a greater joy 
than knowing you have in- 
stant access to the obsessions 
of e-males such as Sergio Bon- 
zani, a graduate student in 
statistics who runs the Ata- 
lanta Canada Fan club from 
his abode in Ontario. You can 
talk to other Canadian Ata- 
lanta fens and download biog- 
raphies, photos and match 
reports about, well Atalanta. 

N EXT stop: tap in 
Stoichkov and the 
technology will 
churn out every site 
where the name crops up. Of 
course the stupid machine 
cannot tell you are mainlining 
football trivia, so as well as 
Hristo, Parma’s bad-tempered 
Balkan superstar, it afters the 
latest theses of Bulgarian 
macrohlologists of the same 
name. There is also a file con- 
taining frequently asked ques- 
tions about Bulgaria. Among 
these is that Hristo Stoichkov 
was boro in Plovdiv 8-2-1966, 
Chance across the Schraag 
Soccer pages and lose yourself 
in the complete tables of the 
Dutch League for foe past 40 
years. Use your skill to predict 


the results of the Dutch first 
and second division matches 
to win cash. Fortune 54 were 
second in 195". You didn't 
know that? You do now. 

But the service is not per- 
fect. Almost all the domestic 
soccer Information on the In- 
ternet Is available elsewhere 
and in the time it takes to un- 
load some flies you could writr 
a reference book, let alone pull 
one off the shelf. Most of the 
“news” is out of date and 
cribbed from newspapers 
Yesterday the Wolves page of- 
fering “latest" news from the 
club had last been updated on 
November 24: a remarkable 
5,610 people hod visited the 
site since November 25. All 
this information might be fine 
fora follower of the minutiae 
of International football but 
why should anyone follow a 
local team on foe web? 

"That’s a fair point," said 
Russel Goldsmith, who works 
fora computer company. Har- 
lequin, and is a regular visitor 
to the Spurs site, which he 
checks out on company time 
"for research". "The major 
benefit comes to people out- 
side the UK who find it hard to 
get information. I know a guy 
who supports Watford and he 
was in Sweden one weekend, 
went into a Cybercafe, togged 
on and got a foil match report 
of Watford v Barnsley. That's 
what It's all about really.” 
Match reports get on more 
quickly than news. 

T HE electronic mailing 
lists, effectively com- 
puterised football chat- 
lines. are among the 
web's most popular football of- 
ferings. “It gives people a 
chance to communicate if 
they can't get to a pub." said 
Ivan Cohen. Tottenham fan 
and lecturer at Imperial Col- 
lege management school. "I go 
to reserve games and put on 
match reports And gossip. But 
a lot of the people abroad who 
can’t get to matches enjoy the 
non-match-report stuff be- 
cause it makes them feel they 
were there, like they broke 
down on the M6 and got stuck 
in traffic for five hours." 

The Spurs list has 600 sub- 
scribers; most know one an- 
other, meet In the Railway 
Tavern before games, go out 
for meals and run a football 
team (who lost 2-0 to Cybery 
Arsenal recently). "We had a 
subscriber recently who 
turned up for football training 
from Finland," said Cohen. 
"Some of us stand together at 
reserve matches. Once we saw 
Ray Harford at a match and 
put out a totally made-up 
rumour on foe list for a bit of 
fon that he was there to watch 
Dumifrescu. It was an exclu- 
sive In a tabloid newspaper 
the next day. So someone 
must be listening .'* 
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Across 


1 Temple where tether is filled 
with a divine spirit (6) 

4 Rich enough to have the 
power to fire (6) 

9 Left in charge but desert 
one's post (4) 

10 Noisy outburst of four 
voices (10) 

11 He'S in charge but has a 
leader® 

12 Fruit crop? It's a disaster (8) 

13 A host of local supporters 
(9) 

IS Note purpose of knot (4) 

IS Depoaite of Ancient Rome 
perhaps (4) 

17 The orminells also a healer 
(9) 

21 Spot of color trouble in 
America (8) 

22 Cleaner air can't be found 
here (6) 


24 His houses am heavenly 

m 

SB Weapons some people play 
with (4) 

26 Simulated tears shed by 
Zulu leader ft) 

27 Publicity Is about over for 
this handsome youth ft) 

Down 


1 1'd a plan to become a 
knight errant (7) 

2 Gang leader about — at 
large (5) 

3 Terribly grieved, draw apart 

P) 

5 One has gathered wood for 

burning (2,4) 

6 Most inexpensive hat priced 

wrongly (4,5) 

7 Frustrated by undated form 
(?) 

8 Fiddle just enough to satisfy 
the examiner? (6,7) 
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14 Nfltaf panels on computers 

(9) 

16 Inspection of river rising In 
Cornish resort (4-3) 

18 Greatly honoured, though 

always setting Into debt (7) 
13 Complaints of wives about 
the week-end (7) 

20 Tte favour! te'saH to- 
rnado to carry a big weight 

23 Shanty for the mat of the 
sailors (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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